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REE to all” is the inscription 

boldly carved over the main en- 

trance of the new Boston Public 
Library, and every citizen of the 
modern Athens has ample justification 
for pride in both the institution and 
its new home. 

The other inscriptions on the frieze 
of the building indicate the spirit of 
the undertaking. 

‘“*The Public Library of the City of 
Boston, Built by the People and Ded- 
icated to the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, A.v. MDCCCLXXXVIII” on the 
main front and on either side the 





following: ‘‘ The Commonwealth Re- 
quires the Education of the People as 
the Safeguard of Order and Liberty,” 
and ‘*MDCCCLII, Founded through 
the Munificence and Public Spirit of 
Citizens.” 

The latter indicates the date of the 
establishment of the institution in 
1852, at which time the interest which 
had been awakened eleven years 
earlier culminated in the opening of 
a public library on Mason Street. 

Private benefactions formed the 
nucleus of the work, and to Joshua 
Bates, an old-time banker, belongs 
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the honor of having given the largest 
sum, $50,000, and by his example 
stimulating others to endow the insti- 
tution, and these gifts aggregate at 
the present time nearly $250,000, 

The library soon outgrew its origi- 
nal home, and in 1858 a building was 
completed in Boylston Street with ac- 
commodations for 250,000 volumes. 
But new purchases and gifts from citi- 
zens had so congested its shelves, and 
the public appreciated its privileges to 
such an extent, that ten years ago it in 
turn became inadequate for the purpose 
and a larger building was demanded. 

An intelligent interest and pride 
in civic affairs is characteristic of the 
people of Boston, and when the 

necessity for a larger and worthier 
public library had been demonstrated, 
the whole subject was discussed in 
public and private; the first result 
being a public architectural competi- 
tion for plans for the new structure. 

C. B. Atwood received a prize for 
the best design in this competition, 

but nothing further was done toward 
the beginning of the work. 

The State had given a portion of 
the site on Copley Square, on condition 
that the work be commenced and 
completed within a specified time; 
and as this limit demanded the im- 
mediate beginning of construction, the 
city architect made plans for a foun- 
dation, and this was laid to hold the 
gift of the State. 

Popular interest demanded the 
highest artistic standard for the new 
building, and as the competitive plan 
had proved unsatisfactory, a bill was 
drafted empowering the trustees of 
the library to select an architect with- 
out competition and to proceed im- 
mediately with the work. This bill 
was of the utmost importance to the 
future prosecution of the scheme, for 
it enabled the trustees to proceed on 
the lines they had laid out without 
danger of political interference or en- 
tanglements. 

This bill became a law, and the trus- 
tees invited McKim, Mead & White, 
of New York, to submit plans. 

This firm ranks highest in its pro- 


fession in this country to-day, the 
numerous triumphs which it has scored 
in the architectural field entitling it to 
distinction. 

The design was accepted and work 
was commenced in 1887, the sum of 
$300,000 having been made available 
for its prosecution, 

In 1889 $1,000,000 was appropri- 
ated, and two years after another mil- 
lion was added for the completion of 
the work, making the total cost of the 
structure $2,600,000, 

Neither money nor labor has been 
spared in the work that the best results 
might be secured, and from founda- 
tion to flag-staffs it is honestly con- 
structed and beautified within and 
without by the work of the first paint- 
ers and sculptors of the day. 

Mr. Charles F. McKim has done 
much for the growth of American art 
by insisting on the union of painting 
and sculpture with architecture; and 
the results of his efforts in this direc- 
tion are especially apparent in this 
library, where the whole work has been 
planned and studied with a fine appre- 
ciation of the value of sculpture and 
decorative painting, properly incor- 
porated with a good architectural 
scheme, 

The site of the library on the west 
side of Copley Square places it oppo- 
site Trinity Church, Richardson’s great 
work; it is flanked on the south by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the tower 
of the new ‘‘Old South Church” rises 
near it on the north: a notable group 
of buildings and the hub of the ‘‘ Hub’s” 
intellectual and artistic activity. 

The exterior walls of the library are 
constructed of a warm gray granite, 
and the long facades, pierced by a suc- 
cession of great arched windows, give 
an impression of symmetry and dignity 
without heaviness, which is as delight- 
ful as it isa rare quality in American 
architecture, 

The roof is simply a roof; it is cov- 
ered with a quiet-colored tile ‘and en- 
riched at the top by a copper cresting, 
which softens the sky-line without 
weakening it. 

Between the arches on the main 
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THE COURT. 


facade are placed medallions, repro- 
ducing in stone some of the famous 
seals or ‘*book-marks” of the great 
publishers of the world. 

A series of panels directly beneath 
the windows are filled with the names 
of the world’s greatest men in all de- 
partments of thought and activity, all 
ages and nations contributing to this 
splendid and inspiring roll of honor. 

The cornice is simple and satisfac- 
tory, and all the exterior details show 
the carefui study which characterizes 
the work of these architects. 

The approach to the building is by 
broad steps leading to a platform 
which encircles the structure, this 
serving as a base and giving a slight 
but valuable elevation above the street 
level. A broad granite seat at the 
back of this platform gives a human 
and democratic touch to the exterior, 
and the public appreciate this highly. 


Three round-arched doorways lead 
into the vestibule, ahead of Minerva 
above the center arch suggesting the 
shrine of wisdom into which the way 
leads. Above this head three sculp- 
tured panels bear respectively the seals 
of the State, the city and the trustees 
of the library. 

The latter, designed by Kenyon Cox 
and executed by Augustus St. Gaudens, 
shows a shield bearing an open book 
in the center, supported by the nude 
figures of two beautiful boys on either 
side. Great clusters of lamps empha- 
size the portal, and two granite pedes- 
tals are in position to receive groups 
of bronze statuary which are now being 
modeled by M,. St. Gaudens. 

Wrought-iron gates form the outer 
barrier of the vestibule, the corre- 
sponding openings on the interior side 
offering an opportunity for bronze 
doors, which are to be made by Daniel 
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G. French, the sculptor of the statue 
of the Republic at the Columbian Ex- 
position, 

When these sculptures are in place 
the entrance will be splendidly com- 
plete and without a rival in this coun- 
try. 

The entrance hall has a vaulted 
ceiling with a series of arches and 
domes on either side, the whole sur- 
face above the cornice being of mo- 
saic. ‘The design is Roman with trel- 
lises on the vault, and in the penetra- 
tions and pendentives of the domes 
the names of eminent Bostonians are 
inserted; writers and _ philosophers, 
poets and philanthropists, a distin- 
guished civic roll of honor. 

The floor is composed of various 
marbles laid in panels, in which are 
inlaid in brass the signs of the zodiac, 
names of the principal benefactors of 
the library and various symbolical 
designs. 

The grand staircase begins opposite 


the main entrance and is one of the 
finest in the world. 

The entire structure is of rich Si- 
ena marble from a celebrated Italian 
quarry owned by a monastery; and as 
the supply is limited and the monks 
not anxious to dispose of their treasure, 
it has taken nearly seven years to get 
a sufficient quantity of the required 
color and markings to complete this 
staircase, 

Great bronze candelabra stand on 
the platforms, and at the turning for 
the second ascent huge pedestals sup- 
port two marble lions modeled by 
Louis St. Gaudens, these being gifts 
from the Second and ‘Twenty-second 
Regiments Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry as memorials to their fal- 
len comrades on Southern battle- 
fields. 

The wall panels which occur be- 
tween the marble ‘pilasters are to be 
filled with paintings by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, the great French mural painter, 
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for which commission he is to receive 
the sum of $50,000, 

His engagement exemplifies the 
catholic spirit which has prevailed 
throughout the entire project, both 
trustees and architects insisting on 
securing the best work of the most 
eminent men without other distinc- 
tion. 

Bates Hall, named in honor of the 
first great benefactor of the institu- 
tion, occupies the entire front of the 
second floor, its dimensions being 217 
feet in length, 42 feet in width and 
the height in the center 50 feet. 

The ceiling is vaulted and coffered 
and has been finished in a quiet color 
scheme of ivory and blue. The piers 
and entablature are of gray stone and 
the floor is of terrazza, an irregular 
mosaic of different-colored marbles, 
with bands and borders of yellow and 
black marble. 

Sixteen great windows give ample 
light from the east and south, the 
corresponding spaces on the west wall 
being destined to receive painted deco- 
rations by American artists. 

James McNeil Whistler is painting 
a panel for the north apse, and com- 
missions are soon to be placed for 
other subjects. 

A statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in bronze, by French, is to be placed 
here in the near future. 

Bookcases of English oak encircle the 
hall and screens separate the apses from 
the main reading-room. Reference 
books, encyclopedias and the card-cat- 
alogue are to be kept here, and the 
reading-room space is the largest in the 
country. 

The balcony over the principal en- 
trance, with richly carved pilasters and 
balustrade in marble, suggests that in 
the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican; and 
two fine portals on either side, leading 
into the delivery-room and patent 
library, built of black and Alps green 
marble, possess great dignity and 
beauty in design and color. 

From the staircase landing two lob- 
bies, with domed ceilings, lead into the 
patent library and delivery-room, the 
one on the north to be decorated by 
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Joseph Lindon Smith, the other by E. 
E. Garnsey. The latter is Pompeiian 
in color, and a fountain basin into 
which a stream of water flows from an 
antique bronze mask adds to the pic- 
turesque effect. 

Above the doors leading from these 
lobbies are inserted stone reliefs of 
winged lions supporting open books, 
which were brought from Venice and 
here find an appropriate place. 

Books will be received and given out 
in the delivery-room, and the archi- 
tectural scheme here is especially rich 
and beautiful. 

Marble doorways and pavement, 
carved and gilded wood-work, some- 
what Venctian in character, witha wide 
painted frieze by Edwin A. Abbey, 
illustrating the Arthurian legend of the 
‘*Search after the Holy Grail,” are the 
features which will combine to make 
this one of the most beautiful rooms 
in the building. 

The north lobby leads into the patent 
library, the ceiling of which is to be 
decorated by John Eliot, another 
American painter; and this, in turn, 
leads into the newspaper-room, which 
is to be furnished with the leading 
journals of the world by the income 
from a fund of $50,000 which was 
given for this purpose by William C. 
Todd, 

Behind the desk in the delivery-room 
radiates a wonderful system of pneu- 
matic tubes and electric railways, by 
which any book in the library may be 
received at this point in a very few 
minutes, 

The order slip is sent through the 
tubes by compressed air to the great 
stack-rooms, within a few feet of the 
desired volume, and the attendant has 
only to place the book in a car which 
is drawn by cable along an elevated 
track, and then the automatic opera- 
tions of railway and book-elevator de- 
posit it at the delivery-desk without 
further labor. 

The whole system is most ingenious 
and practical, and minimizes labor, 
expense and time. 

The stack-rooms occupy six floors in 
the south and west wings, the approx- 
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imate shelf capacity being 2,000,000 
volumes. 

The staircase hall of the upper story, 
which is known as the special library 
floor, is decorated by John S., Sargent, 
whose fame asa portrait-painter is likely 
to be eclipsed by his wall-paintings. 

He has selected for his subject ** The 
Religions of the World,” portions of 


which excited great interest in England 
when exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last spring. 

A large room which opens from the 
center of this hall has been devoted 
to the A. A. Brown musical library, a 
remarkable collection of 12,000 vol- 
umes which has recently been given 
to the library by the gentleman whose 
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name it bears. Over 200 original 
operatic scores, including all of Wag- 
ner’s operas, may be found here, and 
additions are constantly being made 
to it by the enthusiastic donor, An 
autographic score by Prince Albert is 
one of many rare manuscripts in this 
collection. 

From the north end of Sargent’s hall 
a door leads into a lofty room lighted 
from the eye of an elliptical dome, 
where the Barton collection of Shakes- 
peariana and Americana is placed, 
This is one of the finest Shakespearian 
collections in the world; it includes 
many important folios and an auto- 
graph of Shakespeare. 

It is valued by experts at $250,000, 
although it was secured for the library 
at a comparatively low figure, in com- 
petition with the Congressional Library 
at Washington. 

Sir Harry Vane, who was chosen 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in 1636 when but twenty-four 
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years of age, and whose wise counsels 
and friendly offices, both here and in 
“ngland, did much toward the firm 
establishment and progress of the col- 
ony, has been honored by a statue 
placed in this room, the gift of Dr. 
Charles G. Weld, by Macmonnies, 

The corresponding room on the 
south side of the hall contains the li- 
brary of the late Prof. George Tick- 
nor, the distinguished author of the 
‘* History of Spanish Literature ” and 
president of the library in 1864-66, 
This collection, especially rich in Span- 
ish books, is very valuable and was a 
bequest to the library. 

The remainder of this floor is oc- 
cupied by a magnificent hall with 
alcoves on one side and windows look- 
ing into the court on the other, the 
plan following three sides of the 
court. ‘These alcoves contain a large 
number of collections or ‘‘special 
libraries,” many being gifts or be- 
quests. Among the more notable 
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THE TRUSTEES’ ROOM. 


may be mentioned the Bowditch col- 
lection of mathematical works; the 
Lewis library of books relating to 
America; the Theodore Parker library, 
which is especially strong in philolog- 
ical works; John Gilbert’s dramatic 
library, and the Thayer collection of 
books on costume and portraiture. 

The architectural library occupies 
one wing of this hall, and it has been 
proposed to make the sculpture or 
decoration of this room a memorial to 
H. H. Richardson, the American ar- 
chitect. 

These special alcoves offer excellent 
opportunities for such commemorative 
work, and if the scheme is carried 
out this floor may become a sort of 
Pantheon, 

The trustees occupy a_ beautiful 
room on the south side of the build- 
ing, the paneled ceiling and wainscot 
of which were brought from a French 
chateau of the time of Napoleon First. 
This wood-work is finely carved, 


painted and gilt, the wall-hangings 
and draperies being of a soft green 
velours. The marble mantel is a no- 
table example of Italian renaissance 
carving, and was brought from the 
vicinity of Lake Como. 

The librarian’s room is immediately 
beneath the trustees’ room, and ad- 
joining the former a small room has 
been fitted up for the Chamberlain 
collection of autographs. 

This superb collection is valued by 
connoisseurs at $60,000 and is an ab- 
solute gift by Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain. This gentleman, a deep student 
of history and lately librarian of tke 
Boston Public Library, has spent a 
lifetime in amassing this collection, 
which includes among its treasures a 
tracing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with original signatures; a most 
unique and valuable document. 

The ground-floor of the building on 
the Copley Square front is occupied by 
the cataloguer’s, map and periodical 
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rooms, large apartments well adapted 
for the uses indicated by their names. 

Corridors from either side of the 
entrance hall lead to the court, their 
walls simply decorated in the Pom- 
peiian style. 

The court is one of the most attract- 
ive features of the building and cer- 
tainly as impressive and beautiful as 
any. A wide colonnade extends around 
three sides of it, where scholar and 
student may walk in peaceful seclusion 
in fair or rainy weather. A quad- 
rangular marble basin in the center 
contains a fountain designed by Mac- 
monnies, the gift of one who has done 
much toward the success of the library. 

The interior of the court is turfed, 
and between the marble columns which 
surround it are placed large terra- 
cotta pots made in Perugia, Italy, 
which are to contain bay-trees and 
palms. The flat paved balcony above 
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the colonnade offers another pleasant 
promenade and enticing reading-place, 
the charm of which must be experi- 
enced to be appreciated. 

A perfectly appointed book-bindery 
and printing office form part of the 
service portion of the building, for all 
the rebinding of old books and con- 
siderable new binding for the library, 
as well as the printing of its catalogues, 
are done on the premises. 

The entire building is lighted by 
electricity, and the electric-light plant, 
engines for driving the ventilating 
fans, and boilers for heating are in the 
basement, and throughout the build- 
ing all the ‘‘modern conveniences” for 
personal comfort and efficient service 
have been admirably considered and 
arranged. 

The library contains at present 650,- 
ooo volumes, and the card-catalogue 
in general use in great libraries has 
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already become cumbersome and un- 
wieldy; and a complete book cata- 
logue, while greatly to be desired, has 
been considered too expensive and im- 
practicable because of the necessity of 
constantly adding new titles. 

The trustees have had under con- 
sideration a scheme whereby the Mer- 
genthaler type-casting machine may 
be profitably employed in catalogue- 
printing, this ingenious invention, 
which casts a line of type, permitting 
the introduction of new titles into type- 
forms without disarranging lines al- 
ready set up. The successful employ- 
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ment of this machine will revolutionize 
old methods of cataloguing in large 
libraries, and the Boston Public Li- 
brary is the first institution of the sort 
owning and operating such a machine. 

The work of this library includes 
not only that which is conducted in 
the main building, but twenty-five 
branch libraries and delivery stations 
in various parts of the city bring its 
benefits close to the homes of the peo- 
ple whose education and enlighten- 
ment are its purpose. 

Daily collections and distributions 
are made to and from these stations, 
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and the daily number of readers is over 
3, 000. 

The city appropriates annually the 
sum of $155,000 forthe maintenance of 
the work, the administration of the 
whole being vested in a board of five 
trustees. ‘These gentlemen receive no 
salary, and give much of their time and 
energy to this noble institution, the 
value of which can hardly be estimated. 

Willian Greenough, for forty years 
a member and many years president of 
the board; James Freeman Clarke, a 
man of liberal spirit and high attain- 
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ments; Samuel A. B. Abott, the presi- 
dent of the present board, whose other 
members are William R. Richards, 
Josiah H. Benton and F, O. Prince, 
are among those to whom the city owes 
a debt of gratitude for their services 
on behalf of one of the noblest of its 
institutions; and it is to be hoped that 
other cities may follow Boston’s ex- 
ample in this work as they have re- 
peatedly done in other educational 
and philanthropic endeavors in the 
past. 
Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey. 
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THE CHARMED PICTURE. 
THE CHARMED PICTURE. 


HINE eyes are charm’d—thine earnest eyes— 
Thou image of the dead! 
A spell within their sweetness lies, 
A virtue thence is shed. 


Oft in their meek blue light enshrined 
A blessing seems to be, 

And sometimes there my wayward mind 
A still reproach can see. 

















Whence are they charm’d—those earnest eyes? 
I know the mystery well! 

In mine own trembling bosom lies 
The spirit of the spell! 


Of Memory, Conscience, Love ’tis born— 
Oh! change no longer thou! 

Forever be the blessing worn 
On thy pure thoughtful brow! F. 











DEPARTURE FOR WAR, 
(From the painting by F. Soulacroix.) 
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THE BATHERS. 
(From the painting by Joseph ( ‘**Claude 


Vernet.) 
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‘*Since Rapp the Harmonite embargoed marriage.” — Byron. 


F the most important movements in 
the progress of humanity it may be 
said that they are initiated and 

controlled by some strong personality. 
In spite of the assertion of philosophi- 
cal students that the effect of the in- 
dividuality of the leader is often exag- 
gerated, and that the great changes 
which society has made would have 
come in some form and at all events, 
with or without the one whose name 
has been made great thereby, it is 
nevertheless true that for the most 
part the course of history is but a series 
of biographies, and that the leader is a 
factor equally potent with the popular 
sentiment which calls him into being. 
Of no one can this be more clearly 
remarked than of George Rapp in his 
relations with the Harmonite Society. 
The son of Wurtemberg peasants, a 
vine-dresser by occupation, with no 
other education than the common 
schools afforded him, he was roused by 
the preaching of Schleiermacher and 
others of that type into the fervent 
belief that the duty was upon him to 
preach the Gospel in its original purity 
to all whom his voice might reach. 
The period was one when the Ger- 
man church was suffering a reaction 
from the zeal of the times of the Refor- 
mation. Rationalism had taken upits 


abode in the pulpit. Criticism then, ° 


as now, had made many ashamed to 
acknowledge the simple faith of their 
fathers. Then, as in later times, the 
skeptics had forced the defenders of 
the faith into an attitude of apology 
and extenuation rather than that of 
bold and straightforward denunciation 
of sin and unbelief such as marked the 
men who had learned of Martin Luther. 
The grand old hymnology of the Ger- 
man church was altered to meet the 
views of the degenerate times, which 
did not wish to be stirred from repose 
by the words which those sang who 


. derided persecution and welcomed 


death for conscience’ sake. 

The tide had not run out far, how- 
ever, until it was met by the influent 
wave of the truer faith and a new re- 
ligious zeal. All over Germany men 
sprang up to seize the standard from 
the hands that were letting it drop. 

One of these men was George Rapp. 
Not a skilled talker, nor indeed one 
who would be to-day considered an 
educated man, his conscience forbade 
him to be silent, but made him use such 
gifts as he had upon the side of right 
and truth. Sunday by Sunday he 
talked to such of his friends and neigh- 
bors who might come to listen to him 
at his house, warning them against the 
coldness and degeneracy of the church 
and clergy, and particularly urging 
upon them daily and attentive study of 
the Scriptures. 

That he was not an eloquent man 
in the sense in which we of to-day 
praise pulpit eloquence may be con- 
ceded, but he had that which always 
commands respect and attention, a 
thorough, earnest belief in the truth 
and importance of his message, and an 
ability to express himself in plain, sim- 
ple language, every word of which was 
intelligible to his hearers. 

His congregation increased to hun- 
dreds, and people came from miles 
around to hear him. Unlike other 
teachers of the time, Rapp did not 
attempt to keep his flock inside the 
church nor to work out his reforms 
from within that body. He evidently 
regarded the laxity and apathy of the 
church as too far advanced to make it 
desirable to be longer identified with 
it. His people were not only ‘‘pietists,” 
the name by which the proclaimers of 
the new reformation’ were known, but 
‘*separatists,’’ the title given to those 
who openly revolted against the exist- 
ing order. 
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While he and his people were careful 
to pay all church dues and taxes, per- 
secution at once sprang up on the 
ground of his failure to attend the 
places of public worship and his heresy 
in attempting to preach without the 
proper authority. The usual results of 


persecution followed. The followers - 


of Rapp were driven together into a 
compact body, and their views became 
more extreme and rigid. Fines and 
imprisonment widened the gap until it 
could no longer be bridged. 

In 1803 Rapp and one or two com- 
panions came to America to find a 
place where they could colonize their 
followers and enjoy that religious free- 
dom which in times past has given 
this country so much of the best life 
and thought of the Old World. After 
traveling over parts of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Ohio, they finally selected 
a tract of some six thousand acres on 
the banks of the Conoquenessing, near 
Zelienople, a town founded by Count 
Bassy, the owner of Bassenheim. No 
more beautiful site could have been 
procured. Broad meadows lie along 
the banks of the stream, which here 
runs full and deep. Neighboring hill- 
sides offered their slopes for grape 
terraces, and the town of Pittsburg, 
some twenty-six miles distant, furnished 
a market for their produce and a depot 
whence to draw their supplies. 

The following year three ships 
brought over some six hundred mem- 
bers of the society. The larger part 
of these were left in Eastern cities, 
while those strong enough to bear the 
hardships and perform the labor spent 
the winter at the site of the new town, 
clearing away the forests and raising 
cabins, store-houses and mills for the 
use and occupancy of the society. 
Early in 1805 the remainder of their 
associates joined them, and the first 
formal meeting of the society was held, 
in which it was determined to contrib- 
ute their several properties to a com- 
mon stock, thenceforth to hold all 
things together after the manner of the 
early Christians. 

At this time the society differed but 
little, except in the matter of the com- 


munity of goods, from other religious 
organizations. The great change came 
two years later, when, in 1807, they 
experienced a revival of religion, and 
under the influence of increased relig- 
ious fervor adopted celibacy as their 
future manner of life. : 

That they were compelled to this 
step, as has been sometimes asserted, 
by the domination and authority of 
Rapp, is without any evidence what- 
ever. That his personal influence in 
the society was most powerful and 
that he encouraged them in the action 
they proposed taking is doubtless true; 
but that he in any manner coerced 
them is negatived both by the charac- 
ter of the people and by their persist- 
ent retention of the doctrine from that 
time on. 

There can be but little doubt that in 
taking this step they were influenced 
by their belief that the second coming 
of Christ was at hand. Like the prim- 
itive Church they looked for his com- 
ing at any time, following the apos- 
tolic injunction— 





‘* But this I say, brethren, the time is short; 
it remaineth that both they that have riches be 
as though they had none, and they that weep as 
though they wept not; and they that buy as 
though they possessed not; and they that use 
this world as not abusing it; for the fashion of 
this world passeth away.” 

This view, the belief that the second 
coming of Christ was at hand, ran 
through their entire system of thought 
and controlled their actions. Rapp 
did not assign any exact date for its 
happening, but his personal conviction 
was strong that he would lead his peo- 
ple to welcome the coming Lord. 

On the night he died he said to one 
standing beside him: 

‘“‘If I did not so fully believe that 
the Lord has designed me to place our 
society before his presence in the land 
of Canaan, I would consider this my 
last.” 

The traveler to-day who in his 
search for out-of-the-way spots comes 
upon the town of Harmony, will find at 
once that he is in the midst of a village 
planned and built by no ordinary hand. 
About the main square of the town the 

















houses group themselves, their gables 
toward the street, like the pictures of 
German hamlets. At one corner of the 
square stands the massive wine-cellar, 
its heavy arched walls four of five feet 
thick. Over its main entrance is the 
head of a cherub roughly cut in stone 
and with impossible wings springing 
from beneath its ears. On every side 
evidence meets him that here dwelt a 
people of different customs and manners 
from those of the country about. At 
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last resting-place they preserve the same 
equality that distinguished their lives. 
Lying on its side against the wall is the 
headstone made by the young men of 
the village for John Rapp, the son of 
George Rapp, who died in 1812. But 
the conscience of the sorrowing father 
was greater than his pride, and the 
stone was never set in place. 

Passing across the still water of the 
little river, one may climb the hill whose 
sides still bear traces of the old terrace 











THE TOWN HALL. 


one side of the town, inclosed by a 
high wall, is the cemetery, in which lie 
over a hundred of the Harmonite dead. 
The gate, a massive piece of stone, so 
nicely balanced that a child can swing 
it, admits one to the inclosure. Were 
it not that the inscription over the gate 
has marked the place, the visitor would 
hesitate to recognize it, for no hillock 
breaks the even surface of the sod, nor 
does headstone or monument mark the 
grave of any individual. Even in their 


walls where the vineyards stood, and 
from the top view the broad acres that 
teemed with the busy life and bore the 
rich harvests of the Harmonites. On 
the summit is a cave or grotto, cut out 
of the rock, and init a seat, also hewn 
from the native stone, which is known 
as Rapp’s seat. Here he came daily 
to, look abroad over the harvest and the 
laborers in the fields, and to meditate 
upon the truths which had sunk so deep 
into his own mind and which from his 
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lips so deeply impressed the lives of the 
simple-minded men and women who 
followed him. If the stone walls could 
but find voice and tell us something of 
the struggles, the doubts, the fears, and 
the triumphs that were once held within 
them! 

Returning to the history of the so- 
ciety. They remained at this location, 
to which they gave the name of Har- 
mony, for ten years. In that time toil, 
thrift and temperance had reaped their 
reward. Inevery department they had 
produced much more than enough to 
supply their wants, and the surplus was 
stored away in the solid buildings which 
they themselves had raised. 

In one point, however, they were dis- 
appointed. The climate was not what 
they wanted for the culture of the vine, 
in which they were especially skilled. 
So in 1814 they sold their lands, build- 
ings and improvements for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and in that year 
and the year following removed the 
society to Indiana and built New Har- 
mony in the valley of the Wabash. 
Many of the people opposed the change, 
but on being given their option to stay 
and receive from the society the con- 
tributions which they had originally 
made, they found the ties of affection 
stronger than those of place, and fol- 
lowed their leaders to their new home. 

Here they prospered as before and 
the membership increased until it num- 
bered nearly one thousand persons. 
But the country was malarial and 
many deaths occurred. After trying 
the experiment for ten years they again 
decided to change, and selling out their 
belongings to Robert Owen, of Scot- 
land, for one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, they returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The site they selected this time was 
a point in Beaver County some sixteen 
miles from Pittsburg. It consisted of 
three thousand acres of fine alluvial 
land, running from the high bluffs of 
the Ohio River across a level plateau 
and up the slopes of the wooded hills 
that line the river valley. 

Here they laid out the town of 
Economy, and have since been known 


as ‘‘ Economites.”” They had learned 
something in the way of building in 
their former experiences, and their new 
town was the modei of a country vil- 
lage. Streets sixty feet in width inter- 
sect each other at right angles, with 
substantial two-story brick houses, all 
similar in appearance, having windows 
fronting on the street and a yard in 
the rear of each sufficient to give space 
for a kitchen garden, through which 
the only entrance to the house was 
had. 

In this location the society prospered 
more than ever before. Steam ma- 
chinery was introduced to aid in all 
their work. All hands were busy, and 
yet none were overworked; there was 
abundance for all, and yet there was 
no waste. A present of silk cocoons 
from the Hon. Alexander Reed started 
the silk industry, the streets were lined 
with mulberry trees, and a large silk 
factory gave employment to many 
hands. All that they touched seemed 
to prosper. Large tracts of land on 
the Allegheny River which they had 
taken for bad debts turned out to be 
highly productive oil territory. They 
owned property in Beaver Falls, which 
they subdivided into lots and sold to 
advantage. They owned or controlled 
two coal railroads, a cutlery works, a 
large block of stock in the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad and 
afterward in the Pittsburg and Lake 
Erie Railroad. 

As wealth increased, however, the 
society became an object of attack of 
schemers of all sorts. Most notable 
among these was a man calling himself 
Count Leon, otherwise the ‘‘ anointed 
of the Lord and the stem of Judah,” 
who with his heralds and chariots de- 
scended upon the society in the year 
1831, and proposed to adopt them as 
his own and convert them to his way of 
thinking. Entertained hospitably with 
his followers during the winter, he em- 
ployed his time in creating a schism in 
the ranks of the society and managed 
to draw off about one-third of their 
number to a new settlement which he 
made at Phillipsburg, on the other side 
of the river and some miles below 
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Economy. To be rid of him and his 
clamorous followers the society paid 
him one hundred and five thousand 
dollars in full of any claims which the 
receding members might have upon the 
common stock. The Phillipsburg ven- 
ture proved disastrous, and the ad- 
herents of the count abandoned their 
attempts at a community system, set 
him adrift on a raft in the Ohio, divided 
the property in severalty, and after 
that each fared for himself as best he 
might. 

The Harmonites were also drawn 
into several protracted and expensive 
lawsuits by persons who had receded 
or whose parents had receded from the 
society, but who demanded a share in 
the increased wealth. In all these 
battles, however, Rapp and his follow- 
ers were successful, they having al- 
ways made every concession that jus- 
tice could demand before resorting to 
an appeal to the courts, 

George Rapp, the leader of the 
society, died on the 7th of August, 
1847, lacking a few weeks of being 
ninety years of age. He had been 
spiritual ruler and his decision final 
on all disputes among the members 
of the society since its organization. 
He had, however, concerned himself 
but little with its business affairs. 

These had been looked to by Fred- 
erick Rapp, the adopted son of George 
Rapp, until:the death of the former in 
1834. After that trustees were elected 
by the society to care for its temporal 
affairs. The first of these were R. L. 
Baker and J. Henrici (pronounced 
Henrissey). Father Henrici, as the 
latter was called, was a well-known 
figure in the neighborhood of Economy 
for some sixty years. A man of much 
higher culture than most of his associ- 
ates, he was of a deeply spiritual nature 
and of acourteous, kindly manner that 
attracted every one to him. In his 
broad-brimmed hat and blue cloth suit, 
the uniform of the society, he might 
be seen almost any day on the trains 
going to and from the city. Univer- 
sally beloved and respected, his death 
on Christmas Day, 1891, occasioned 


sorrow throughout the neighboring 


community as well as among his im- 
mediate followers. 

There is a story about two members 
of this Community which is as pure and 
touching as any devised by a romancer. 
The characters in it are Father Hen- 
rici and Gertrude, the granddaughter 
of ‘Rapp. Henrici first came to Econ- 
omy as a music-teacher; he there saw 
Gertrude and fellinlove with her. He 
was a man of lovely character, and the 
two were in all respects well matched. 
But the law stood between them, and 
there was no thought of tampering 
with it on the part of either of the 
lovers; he loved her too truly to ask 
her to do violence to her conscience 
for his sake, and she was too sincere 
in her religious faith to commit trans- 
gression at the call of a mortal passion. 
Two courses were opentothem: either 
Henrici might depart from Economy 
and see her no more, or he might con- 
tinue to live near her and discipline 
his soul to the chastity of a spiritual 
affection. His choice was for the 
latter course. He remained in Econ- 
omy during the remainder of both their 
lives; from youth to extreme old age 
they lived there together; she died on 
Christmas Day a few years ago, and 
Henrici followed the woman he had 
served so faithfully almost exactly a 
year later. It is said that when Ger- 
trude died—her death was quite sud- 
den and unexpected—Henrici at first 
refused to believe it; he hurried into 
the room where her body lay on the 
sofa, and taking her hand in his, said: 
‘Wake up, Gertrude, wake up!” 

While externally, to a hasty obser- 
ver, the town of Economy stands as it 
always has, yet to a close observer 
there are changes. The streets are 
quieter, the factories silent, the old 
hotel is in the hands of a tenant, a 
stranger to the society; in many such 
minor matters one sees that even the 
society of Rapp cannot defy sempus 
edax rerum. If a few years ago the 
reader could have gone for a night’s 
stay at the Economy hotel, he would 
be impressed with the strangeness of 
what he saw and heard. 

A quaint old town with wide, shady 
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THE ECONOMY HOTEL. 


streets, so quiet that one could hear 
the echo of his own footfall, the houses 
covered with grapevines growing on 
trellises up out of the reach of the 
passer-by, the yards filled with all the 
old-fashioned flowers that a few of us 
still remember having seen in the gar- 
dens of our grandmothers, old-fashioned 
pumps, ten feet high, with long iron 
handles curved and ornamented, and 
the shades of all the windows drawn 
down until one was impressed with the 
idea that it must be Sunday every day 
in that town, or the place infested with 
a plague and deserted by all able to 
get away. 

However, at dinner he would be un- 
deceived, for such abundance of good 
cheer could not be provided by a 
plague-stricken community, nor would 
a strictly religious Sabbath-keeping 
people have allowed such a feast to be 
prepared and served with good sound 
wine on the seventh day of the week; 


for the stranger within their gates was 
welcome to all they had. 
It would have seemed as though we 


‘had at last been allowed to see in the 


midst of this age of iron a Golden 
Age; amid wars and rumors of wars, 
an oasis of everlasting peace. Hid- 
den in the heart of this world of 
business, selfishness, and struggle, a 
place where men and women dwelt in 
mutual love and helpfulness, with quiet 
eyes fixed upon the final end of all 
mortal things, and the speedy dawn of 
the era when the Lord of Heaven shall 
come in power and great glory to accept 
the homage of his saints and to rule 
over them in person for a thousand 
years, during which death should be 
slain and sorrow and pain be forgot- 
ten. Such was the vision that seemed 


to brighten at the end of our pilgrim- 
age. 

The existence of the Community of 
the Harmonites, Economites, or Rapp- 
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ites—for by all of these appellations 
has this group of people been known— 
has seldom, during the ninety years of 
its life, been brought prominently to 
public attention. ‘They did not desire 
notoriety and they got almost as little 
as they desired. Short are the annals 





PORTRAIT OF LOGENIA IN REGU- 
LATION DRESS. 


of a happy people; and the story of the 
Economites has for the most part been 
told in voices too low and remote to 
arrest the general ear. Few could tell 
where, fewer still how or to what end 
they lived. So little were their aims 
and interests in accord with those of 
the majority of- their civilized fellow- 
creatures that many may have doubted 
whether any such eccentric and im- 
practical organization existed at all. 
On the other hand, however, there 
were rumors in circv’ation among some 
who pretended to be particularly well 
informed that the Economites, what- 
ever their virtues or eccentricities, were 
at all events an enormously wealthy 
body; that they had quietly solved the 
problem how to make much money and 
spend little or none; and that, simple 
and unworldly as they seemed, they 


were in fact shrewder than the shrewd- 
est, and could give instruction to the 
members of the Stock Exchange and 
to the theorists of political economy. 
The precise amount of their worldly 
goods was, as is usual in such cases, 
very variously estimated; it ranged all 
the way from four millions of dollars 
to forty millions. Inasmuch as the 
number of persons in the Community 
was limited and was constantly dimin- 
ishing, owing to the fact that they did 
not countenance marriage and were 
very slow to admit new members, it 
followed that each individual of them 
must be a Capitalist of no small caliber; 
and as their religious views seemed to 
make any practical application of all 
this wealth, according to outside ideas, 
impossible, and since the time was 
rapidly approaching when the sands of 
life of the youngest survivor must run 
out, the question of what was to be- 
come of their enormous savings began 
to look interesting to those to whom 
their religious convictions or supersti- 
tions were more than indifferent. 
Would it revert to the State, or would 
some clever rogue or other contrive to 
get his clutches on it? It was worth 
stealing. 

There was something humorous. in 
the notion of a group of saintly inno- 
cents such as these being in possession 
of a vast treasure, which most men 
would be willing to sell their souls for, 
and not caring anything about it. The 
money had come to them simply as a 
consequence of their peculiar religious 
and ethical persuasions; the result was 
as unexpected and bewildering to them 
as it was to the rest of the world, and 
infinitely less desirable; probably they 
would feel gratitude to any one who 
would show them some means of right- 
eously beneficently getting rid of the 
unwieldy hoard. So exceptional an 
occasion for philanthropy might “well 
create a supply to meet the demand, 
even among the unregenerate. 

Not far from the inn is the church, 
with its bulbous tower. It is a solid 
piece of work-; indeed, all the buildings 
erected by the Economites were built 
to last, though one would have thought 
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that they of all people might have been 
satisfied with frailer structures. Upon 
each of the four faces of the tower is 
the dial of a clock; for the Economites 
took note of time as it passed, and the 
better to realize how little of it re- 
mained to them, they contrived their 
machinery to strike not only the hours, 
but the halves and quarters likewise. 
Ascending the turret, the steps of 
which are worn into hollows by the feet 
of many stout believers, from the 
balcony round its summit one can look 
out over the rectangular streets and 
oblong houses of the town. From this 
point is visible the tawny river flowing 
westward to join the Mississippi. Be- 
yond are low hills, and on the other 
side of the town the ground also rises, 
so that the houses are partly inclosed 
in a shallow valley. On the immediate 
outskirts of the inhabited area are the 
buildings used for the various manu- 
factures which the Economites carry 
on. The entire settlement is of small 
extent, and seems scarcely adequate to 
contain the thousand members who 
lived here at the period of its greatest 
prosperity. 

On leaving the tower, we pause on 
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the gallery which hangs over one end 
of the interior to contemplate the 
scene of the exhortations that Father 
Rapp and his successors poured forth 
upon the faithful. It is bare and se- 
vere, and the arrangement of the 
benches and of the pulpit and choir 
is odd and unusual. The acoustics 
of the place are said to be bad; but 
probably the congregation were so fa- 
miliar with the line of argument or 
appeal which the preachers followed 
that they could understand without 
listening with the physical ear. The 
pews are simple benches without di- 
visions, but the women are on one 
side of the church and the men on the 
other. One would think that nowhere 
so safely as in the house of God might 
the sexes be allowed to mingle, and in 
Economy men and women who had 
been married before joining the Com- 
munity were permitted still to occupy 
the same house; but possibly John 
Bunyan may have been right, and 
even from the gate of heaven there is 
a byway to the pit. 

Among the manufacturing buildings 
the most conspicuous is the slaughter- 
house. It has a cupola on its roof, 
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GROTTO IN THE RAPP GARDEN, 


and on the cupola is the representa- 
tion of a pair of enormous ox horns. 
Underneath is the inscription to this 
effect: ‘‘Weight, 2,347 pounds. Net 
weight, 2,000.” Upon inquiry, we 
found,that this was a memento of the 
biggest ox ever slaughtered by the 
Community. It is certainly worthy of 
note that a spiritual organization 
whose end in life was to recognize the 
vanity of mortal things and to cleanse 
their wedding garments against the 
coming of the Bridegroom, should 
have prepared this record of good 
cheer to greet the eyes of their 
heavenly visitors. 

The finest building in the, town and 
the only one with shutters to the win- 
dows is called the ‘‘ Big House.” Built 
for Father Rapp, it has ever since been 
used as a dwelling by the managing 
trustee. In it now resides the 
present head of the Community, a 
gentleman by the name of John 
S.. Duss. His first appearance in 
the village was at the age of two years, 
but on reaching early manhood he 
went forth into the world and ob- 


tained his education under circum- 
stances very different from those that 
obtain here. He has therefore a 
knowledge of the world far wider and 
more practical than is pretended to by 
his fellow-Economists, and this has 
no doubt been of value to him and to 
them during the troublous times that 
have of late overtaken them. The 
sitting-room of the Big House is a 
roomy and comfortable place. In an 
open-grate stove a natural-gas fire was 
burning; a reddish, flowered carpet 
covered the floor; broad-seated sofas 
and chairs stood about, and on the 
walls were several pictures of value, 
one by Sir Benjamin West, another by 
Raphael Mengs, and still another by 
an unknown artist, which from a tech- 
nical point of view was the best of 
all. Onashelf between the windows 
were two groups of wax flowers, the 
handiwork of Gertrude Rapp, the 
granddaughter of the founder; they 
did her credit. The curtains of the 
windows were made of fine white silk 
manufactured by the looms of the 
Community when in former times they 
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carried on the silk industry with suc- 
cess. A silk kerchief fora woman's 
breast was also draped between the 
windows; it was dark blue, with a 
colored border. John Duss remarked 
that ‘‘the vanity which such pretty 
scarfs concealed was not greater than 
the vanity that would thus conceal it.”’ 

Duss is anything but a commonplace 
man. He looks older than his actual 
years—thirty-three; but he is of vig- 
orous constitution and firmly though 
lightly built. His head is well formed, 
more round than long; his full, smooth 
forehead shows both ideality and 
humor. The strength of his character 
is evinced by his bold aquiline nose 
and by his sharply molded mouth and 
chin, which areclean-shaven. His eyes, 
light hazel, clear, and penetrating, are 
larger than common and are protected 
by spectacles. His hair is jet-black 
and nearly straight. That he will in 
some way Carve a name and reputation 
for himself is the opinion of all who 
know him well, and he strikes the 
stranger as a man of force and char- 
acter far beyond the ordinary. 

In the old times, the guest at the inn, 
looking from his window in the early 
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morning, might have seen queer-looking 
women in blue gowns and straw hats 
going to the pump at the street corner 
with their water-pails. The men, in 
their long-skirted blue coats and quaint 
hats and with gravity stamped on theire 
broad, emotionless features, trudge 
peacefully hither and thither upon their 
affairs. It was like a scene in an 
eighteenth-century German village. 
The antique costumes are seldom worn 
now, and the old folks sit indoors by 
their firesides and think of the past. 
Though no one except Duss himself 
could tell exactly what the resources of 
the society now are, there is little 
doubt that they are a good deal less 
than they used to be. Most of the 
factories are empty, the looms are idle, 
and the fields are in pasturage or are 
put up for sale. There have been un- 
fortunate business ventures, and it was 
recently found desirable to place a 
mortgage of four hundred thousand 
dollars on the property of the Com- 
munity. Nevertheless, those who are 
best informed are confident that the em- 
barrassments will be but temporary. 
The Economites do not seem to have 
made any claim to be a distinctively 
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religious sect. They believed in saving 
their souls, in the second advent of the 
Lord, and in the Bible as God's in- 
spired word. They regarded com- 
munity of goods as a condition essen- 
ial to the realization of the millennium. 
They observed three annual festivals— 
in addition to the regular Christian or- 
dinances—the Anniversary, the Har- 
vest Home, and the Lord’s Supper. 
They advocated an open confession of 
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sins, and required that an applicant for 
admission should give a true account 
of his past life. Applicants, after some 
experience of the way of life of the 
Community, are free to choose whether 
they will accept full membership, re- 
main at work as laborers, or depart 
elsewhere. The Economites, unlike the 
Quakers, Shakers, and many other 


peoples, have no conscientious scruples 
and during the Re- 


regarding war, 
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THE OLD CHURCH AT ECONOMY. 














bellion contributed liberally. Their 
deeds of charity have at all times been 
generous, and at the same time so 
quietly managed that few people knew 
anything about them. Until trouble 
and change came upon them, the in- 
habitants of this belated Eden are de- 
scribed as being full of quiet dignity 
and politeness; they were economical 
and industrious, benevolent and hospit- 
able; their business integrity, religious 
resignation, and unwavering faith in 
God’s overruling care gave them a 
superiority over ordinary people. They 
lived well, eating two lunches every 
day in addition to their three regular 
meals, and not restricting themselves 
to any particular diet. Though indus- 
trious, ‘they were not hard workers; 
at first the women used to labor in the 
fields with the men, but later they 
worked in the garden only. From 
their bakery they distributed bread 
twice a week to all applicants, servants 
as well as members, without limit as to 
quantity ; meat was also liberally distrib- 
uted from the slaughter-house; milk 
was delivered to every house twice a 
day. Other necessaries were to be had 
at the Community store. When Duss 
acceded to the throne he found 
that the servants, after the fashion of 
their kind, were grossly abusing their 
privileges and were practically feeding 
all their kindred and friends out of the 
Community’s larder. He therefore 
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made the rule that all servants should 
pay for their provisions out of their 
wages, and thus stopped a serious drain 
upon the several resources. 

The Community itself numbers less 
than thirty persons; it was completely 
submerged by the outside element,which 
outnumbered the society ten to one; 
the association proper was composed 
of Catholics, infidels, agnostics and all 
manner of Protestants; it goes without 
saying that to be a religious leader of 
such a conglomerated congregation 
would be a most arduous task even for 
such a versatile and diplomatic men- 
tality as that of Mr. Duss. 

The affairs of the association were 
extensive and complicated, yet no 
system of accounts had ever been kept 
by the managers. From the affidavits 
on file in the late equity proceedings 
in the Beaver County Court it appears 
that Trustee Duss discovered that the 
society owed in the fall of 1891 in the 
neighborhood of one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and its available 
assets were only one hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. About one 
million dollars of this indebtedness has 
been paid by Mr. Duss, and it seems 
likely he will prove what the Hon. 
Judge Wickham lately called him in 
open court, ‘‘the savior of the so- 
ciety.” 

Julian Hawthorne, 
Joseph P. Reed. 


THE CHARGE. 


HOUGH unlike him I hunt not honesty, 
Yet hast thou made me court Diogenes; 
I know that honesty beneath the sky 
Is dead: thou wast my world, and thou—a lie! 


Philip Becker Goetz, 
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THE LOVES OF REBECCA AND BASIL. 


A LEGEND OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


T was the feast day of St. Igna- 
tius. The streets of Magnesia were 
thronged, for the festival was to be 

graced by the reverend presence of 
Basil, patriarch of the province. 

At the appointed hour the stately pro- 
cession of the Church’s ministers moved 
in solemn pomp through the broad 
way that divided the city. It was a 
goodly sight, that long line of worship- 
ers, each clad in pure linen, symbol 
of holiness. And as they moved they 
chanted in grave and sonorous cadence 
a hymn of praise to God for the virtues 
of the blessed saint they honored, who 
in his life had written to them dear 
words of love and counsel. 

In the place of honor walked the 
patriarch Basil, a man of venerable age 
yet robust, with all the vigor that a holy 
life had left undrained. His eyes were 
raised to heaven, and the white abun- 
dance of his beard trembled on his 
bosom as his lips murmured words of 
love for the vision that by faith he saw 
in the arch of azure. The kneeling 
throngs signed themselves with the 
mark of the cross incessantly, gazing 
in eager veneration upon the pure and 
illumined face of Basil. 


Rebecca the Jewess, fairest of the 
Hebrew maidens of Magnesia, leaned 
from her casement, her eyes flashing 
scornfully upon the kneeling crowd— 
‘‘worshipers of a dead man.” The 
fire of poppies flamed in her lips; her 
eyes seemed to mirror the hot splen- 
dors of the Southern sun; the beauty 
of her race’s heroines seemed born 
anew, essenced in her perfect loveli- 
ness. Her contemptuous eyes fell on 
Basil the patriarch. 


Basil’s thoughts were drawn from 
heaven to earth by a pebble on which 
he stumbled. When again he raised his 
eyes they paused, by a devil's chance, 
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at the open lattice of Rebecca the Jew- 
ess. 

While his soul’s chords yet quivered 
in the soft harmonies that the breath 
of heaven had thrilled, those strings 
began again to vibrate—moved to a 
melody of passion by the pulsing rays 
that shone froma maiden’s eyes. Basil 
was motionless. His gaze was bound 
to the face of Rebecca the Jewess. 
Heaven and earth were no more to him. 
There was naught but that orfe face, 
the face of the Hebrew virgin, with the 
fire of poppies in her lips and the light 
of the Southern sun mirrored in her 
eyes. 

A mighty longing grew upon him, a 
longing to kiss the red lips of that Jew- 
ish girl, a longing to look into those 
eyes forever. 





The space between Basil and those 
who went before him grew wider. Yet 
he moved not. ‘Those behind him had 
paused when he paused; they waited 
patiently until he should renew his 
steps. Now they become curious— 
even alarmed. Why does the reverend 
father tarry? And now they observe 
his steadfast gaze. Their eyes follow 
the eyes of Basil. They behold the girl 
Rebecca looking down upon them, her 
lips parted in a smile of mockery. A 
certain dull fear creeps within their 
hearts and there remains. 

Those who go before have become 
aware of some delay. They too pause 
and stare behind them. They too see 
the girl Rebecca gazing contemptuously 
on Basil the patriarch, whose eyes 
never leave her face. The kneeling 
multitude grows weary, wondering at 
the delay. 


In the synagogue of Beth-El the 
rabbis are intoning the ancient words 
that are to bind together forever a 
man and awoman. The two who are 
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to wed stand before the congregation 
in the presence of the Jewish ministers. 
The woman is young, of a perfect 
beauty, but with a cold carelessness, it 
seems, of him who is beside her. And 
that man who stands there, about to 
take upon him the vows of love and 
allegiance to the lovely maiden, is one 
of venerable appearance but of vigorous 
life. His beard of silver lies low on 
his breast, but his port and mien are 
those of hardy vigor. His eyes rest in 
a passion of adoration on the fair, cold 
face beside him. 


In the monastery on the distant 
mountain the monks are prostrate on 
the stones before the altar. They are 
praying for the patriarch Basil, whom 
Satan has bound; Basil, who has re- 
nounced his Christ, who has plucked 
his Saviour’s image from his heart, 
that he might shrine in its stead the 
earthly beauty of Rebecca, the Jewish 
maiden; Basil, who even at this mo- 
ment, apostate from his Lord Jesus, 
proselyte of Israel, stands in the syn- 
agogue to give his vows to her who, by 
her religion, hates the Man of Naza- 
reth. The aged master of the monks 
voices their common prayer: 

‘‘O God, merciful Father, who by thy 
dear Son Jesus hath overcome the 
power of the enemy, send thy Holy 
Spirit upon thy servant Basil, that the 
scales of sin’s blindness may fall from 
his eyes, and he may behold again the 
hideousness of Satan and thy loveli- 
ness, O gracious Father. We beseech 
thee to restore Basil for the sake of 
thy Son, who died for us, even Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Again and again the prayer was mur- 
myred by the kneeling devotees, while 
their anxious longing sought to search 
in the mind of God for hope of com- 
fort to their misery. 


‘“‘Dost thou renounce the Man of 
Nazareth ?” 

The rabbi’s voice rang out in solemn 
tones through the synagogue. 

Basil mad@ no movement nor an- 
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swered, only his eyes moved caress- 
ingly over the girl’s face. 

‘*Dost thou renounce the Man of 
Nazareth ?” 

At the second speaking of the fatefut 
question the eyes of Basil quivered, 
then moved slowly from the maiden’s 
face to the ground and rested there. 

‘Dost thou renounce the Man of 
Nazareth ?” 

Swiftly the eyes were raised and 
seemed to look through the domed roof 
into the farthest heaven, while in the 
clear tone of steadfast resolution Basil 
answered: 

“Wot 


In the convent the kneeling monks 
murmured amen to their aged master’s 
prayer. At the word a sacred joy fell 
upon them. Peace filled their hearts. 
They knew that the ear of God had 
been opened to their supplication. 


As the patriarch Basil walked in a 
quiet street toward his home his heart 
was full of joy and anguish mingled— 
joy in his Saviour whom again he bore 
within his breast, anguish at the mem- 
ory of a lovely, startled face, that face 
he loved so well, that face he could 
look upon no more. 

Then as he walked slowly, his soul 
disturbed by many passions, there came 
a soft step beside him, a fair hand stole 
within his, and twain of lips that held 
the fire of flaming poppies murmured 
to his ear: 

**T love thee now. 
ter, the Christ. 
me?” 

And the eyes of Basil looked into 
the eyes of Rebecca, those eyes in 
which were mirrored the love-lights of 
the sun. Then with one accord they 
knelt there in the quiet street, thank- 
ing God for his mercy. 


I love thy Mas- 
Wilt thou yet marry 


In the monastery on the distant 
mountain the monks knelt in praise 
for the loving-kindness of God, yielding 
unto him grateful thanks for his grace 
given to the souls of Rebecca and Basil. 

Marvin Dana. 
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HER MASTERPIECE 


HER MASTERPIECE. 


Y charming classmate won the golden prize 
For essays, recreations in unnumbered feet, 

And then, in large and darkly lustrous eyes, 
Lurked many a dreamland form for stories sweet. 


We parted when her soul’s intense desire 

Was that new customs, laws, she might create— 
Her pen might only dip into the fire 

That burned destruction to all wrong and hate. 


She held as fuel all her knowledge gained, 
To heap upon the fierceness of the flame— 
A garret would suffice till she’d attained 
Her fullest powers and a mighty name. 


Il, 


I met her yesterday: long years had flown— 
A finer culture still her manner bore; 

And, somehow, all the lines had softer grown: 
There was a fullness that was not of yore. 


And knowing she had written much, I asked 
If she had yet produced her masterpiece. 
‘*Five years,” she answered, ‘‘I have now been tasked, 
And yet I do not crave complete release. 


I hope one day to show to all the world 
My masterpiece of character, a man ”— 

Here, manlike, ’neath my beard, a stiff lip curled 
As she continued—‘‘ And I feel I can. 


**T hope in it to realize my dream”— 
And then she called to us a baby boy: 
‘*I call it John. He is my only theme, 
My sole ambition and my highest joy.” 


And then I knew that, somewhere in the past, 
A subtle flame had burned out all the hate 
Ambitious woman for one duty hast, 
And I was glad that love had graced her fate. 


Yea, then I saw in her a woman true 
As low she knelt the lovely boy beside, 
And kissed ‘his eyes of tender distant blue 
That questioned in expression deep and wide. 


And as I looked upon that fresh young face 
And stroked the wealth of curling yellow hair, 
I cried, ‘‘.A poem of exquisite grace: 
Thy best creation and most wondrous fair!” 
Randall Neefus Saunders, 
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Amy Bussy. 
(From photo, copyright 1894, by B. J. Falk, N Y ) 
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EmMA EAMES-STORY, 
(From photo, copyright 1893, by B. J. Falk, N. Y.) 
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AN OLD 





MONARCH, 


Crom the painting by Rosa Bonheur in the Vanderbilt collection, New York.) 


-SOME EMINENT WOMEN PAINTERS. 


FIRST PAPER. 


OMEN are artists by intuition; 
and it is likely that we should 
find more names of eminent 

painters among the sex if their 
fathers, brothers and husbands, fear- 
ing competition possibly, had not some- 


times arrogated their own masculine 
superiority, and declined to honor those 
who deserved it, although physically 
weaker. Whether or not this may be 
an injustice to the painters of the past, 
the future promises to be as apprecia- 
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tive of woman’s work as of man’s; and 
at every annual exhibition in both 
Europe and America we find the work 
of women painters comparing favorably 
in most qualities with those of the 
men, and in many ways excelling 
them. 

There were famous women in an- 
cient times whose success was achieved 
in painting, and so far back in the dim 
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AN HUMBLE SERVANT, 
(From the painting by Rosa Bonheur.) 











centuries as 400 B.C. a woman painted 
a great battle picture. 

It is recorded that Helma, the 
daughter of Timon of Egypt, painted 
the battle of Issus, and in the Naples 
Museum a magnificent mosaic is ex- 
hibited which, it is conjectured, was 
reproduced from her picture; and no 
work of equal merit has come down to 
us from that remote period. 
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THE IMPROVISED CUP, 
(From the painting by Elizabeth Gardner.) 


Anaxandra, who lived two centuries In the first century B.c. the most 
later, had also sufficient renown as a eminent portrait-painter at Rome was 
painter in Greece and Egypt tosend her a woman called Iaia, and Pliny records 
name down to us through twothousand her fame as being so great that her 
years, although none of her works are work commanded higher prices than 
known to be in existence to-day. that of her masculine rivals, Sopolis 
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and Dionysius. She painted on ivory, 
and executed her own portrait by the 
aid of a mirror. ' 
One of the celebrated painters of the 
Renaissance in Italy was a woman, and 
her adventurous life contained enough 
romance for a three-volume novel. 
Sofonisba Angusciola was born at 
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of eminent artists both at home and 
abroad. She painted portraits of the 
Spanish royal family and nobility, and 
was in such high favor with the king 
that she was raised to the rank of first 
lady-in-waiting to the Infanta Clara 
Eugenia. Her portrait of Queen Isa- 
bella was presented by the king to 





‘* FORMERLY I WAS A FIG-TREE TRUNK.” 
(From the painting by Angelica Kauffmann.) 


Cremona about 1535, and studied un- 
der Campi and Gatti, masters of the 
Lombard school. One of her portraits 
attracted attention at Rome when she 
was but nineteen years of age, and in 
1560 she was invited to Madrid by 
Philip II of Spain, whose interest in 
art prompted him to secure the services 


Pope Pius 1V, to whom she was re- 
lated, and the holy father wrote her a 
complimentary personal letter, assur- 
ing her that he valued the picture as 
one of his choicest treasures of art. 
Philip gave her many splendid pres- 
ents, among them being a diamond 
worth fifteen hundred ducats, and when 




















she married Don Fabrizzio di Moncada, 
a Sicilian nobleman, the king settled 
an annual pension of two hundred 
ducats on her. 

After the death of her husband she 
decided to return to her own country, 
and on the voyage to Genoa she fell in 
love with the captain of the galley, 
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darkness, as she became totally blind. 
In 1620 Van Dyke visited her, and 
afterward said he had been more en- 
lightened in painting by a blind woman 
than by his own master, and when we 
consider that this master was Rubens 
and Van Dyke his favorite pupil, this 
is great praise. 





S$“ ASLEEP I AM INNOCENT.” 


(From the painting by Angelica Kauffmann.) 


Orazio Lomellino, and was married to 

him when they arrived in port. 
Lomellino came from a fine Genoese 

family, and their home became the 


rendezvous for the artists and /terati 


of the day. She lived to a great age, 
the later years of her life being spent in 


Her five sisters, Elena, Lucia, Min- 
erva, Europa and Anna Maria, were 
also painters, although their talents 
were eclipsed by their more brilliant 
sister. Several of her pictures may 
still be seen in European galleries, her 
own portrait, seated at the clavichord, 





| 
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‘* FRIENDS NOW, PUSSY.” 


(From the painting by Angelica Kauffmann.) 

















at Althorp, England, and another por- 
trait in the Uffizzi at Florence, being 
among the most important. 

Artemisia Genteleschi was another 
celebrated Italian painter, the daugh- 
ter and disciple of Orazio Genteleschi, 
himself a painter of no little reputa- 
tion. 

She was born at Rome in 1590 and 
died at London in 1642; and it is said 
that she was as famous for her amours 
as for her paintings. Her father visited 
England in 1626, where she joined hir® 
shortly afterward, and they both en- 
joyed the royal patronage of Charles I 
during the remainder of their lives. 

Artemisia was a friend of Guido Reni 
and a student of Domenchino, and 
several works in various galleries attest 
her ability as both portrait and his- 
torical painter. 

Lavinia Fontana was the daughter 
of the Bolognese painter Prospero 
Fontana, and inherited from him a tal- 
cnt for painting. She studied and 
painted with her father and executed 
several altar-pieces which may still be 
seen in the churches of her native 
city. 

Married to Paolo Zappi, the son of a 
rich merchant of Imola, who also as- 
pired to be a painter, she easily sur- 
passed her husband, and after their 
removal to Rome, that Mecca of artists, 


in 1592, she won fame as a por- 
trait-painter and by her religious 
pictures. 


It is said that some of her work 
might have passed for that of Guido 
Reni, and she numbered among her 
sitters the reigning pontiff, Gregory 
XIII. She died at Rome in 1614. 

There was still another Italian lady 
who achieved fame and fortune in art 
solely through her own energy and tal- 
ent, for Rosalba Carriera, who was 
born at Venice in 1675, worked at lace- 
making with her mother until ‘‘ Point 
de Venise” went out of fashion for two 
centuries, and then she learned to 
paint as a means of livelihood, 

She was famous as a miniaturist at 
the age of twenty-four, and when she 
visited Paris in 1720 in company with 
her brother-in-law, Antonio Pellegrini, 
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she painted portraits of the Nyat fa 


ily, princes of the blood and mOdeYEt ¢ 


nobility, and was received into “Wee 
Academy. She was also a member of 
the Accademia of Bologna and of San 
Luca at Rome, and commissions and 
honors from many European courts 
gave proof of the high esteem in which 
she was held. 

Many of her pictures are now in the 
Dresden Gallery, among them being 
a portrait of herself in crayons. 

She excelled in portraits of pretty 
women, and her heads exhibit a lovely 
expression of truth and nature. 

Blindness, resulting from over-work, 
compelled her to lay aside the palette 
in 1746, but she still lived at Venice 
until her death in 1757, shut out from 
the enjoyment of all the color and 
brightness of that beautiful city. 

Italy cannot claim all the famous 
women painters, however, for a Ger- 
man lady, Maria Sybilla Merian, born 
at Frankfort in 1647, won lasting re- 
nown as painter and naturalist, both 
at home and abroad. 

Her father died when she was four 
years of age, and by the second mar- 
riage of her mother with Jacob Murel, a 
fruit and flower painter, her latest talent 
was developed under his influence. 

She soon surpassed his achievements, 
however, and became a pupil of Abra- 
ham Mignon, the celebrated flower- 
painter, whose fame she also rivaled. 
In 1665 she married John Graff, a 
former pupil of her step-father, and 
settled in Nuremberg, where in 1679 
she published a large work entitled 
‘*The History of the Insects of Eu- 
rope, Drawn from Nature and Ex- 
plained by Maria Sybilla Merian, with 
their Generation and Changes, with 
the Plants on which they Feed.” 

The favor with which this volume 
was received induced her to make a 
voyage to.the West Indies for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the insects and 
plants of those distant islands. 


She embarked at Amsterdam in 


1698, and after spending two years in 
Surinam, returned home and published 
an account of her researches in Latin, 
embellished with sixty plates. 
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TWO MOTHERS AND THEIR FAMILIES, 


(From the painting by Elizabeth Gardner.) 


Most of the original paintings for 
this work are in the British Museum 
and in the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. Two large volumes of 
her drawings are also in the British 


Museum, purchased by Sir Hans 
Sloane at the price of five guineas for 
each plate. 

Her daughter Dorothea Graff was 
also a painter, and the second edition 
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of the Surinam work contained twelve 
additional plates by this iady. 

The celebrated Abbé Winkelman, in 
a letter to his friend Frank, written at 
Rome in 1764, says: ‘‘ Il have just been 
painted by a stranger, a young person 
of rare merit. She is very cminent 


in portraits in oil: mine is a half-length 








PORTRAIT OF MADAME LEBRUN, 
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and she has made an etching of it as 
a present to me. She speaks Italian 
as well as German, and expresses her- 
self with the same facility in French that 
she does in English, on which account 
she paints all the English who visit 
Rome.. She sings with a taste which 
ranks her among our greatest zrtwosi, 


BY HERSELF, 
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and her name is Angelica Kauff- 
mann,” 

This talented and distinguished lady 
was born at Coire, Switzerland, October 
30, 1741, and was the daughter of a 
Joseph Kauffmann, a portrait-painter, 
at that time employed by the Prince- 
Bishop of Coire. 

She inherited her father’s skill and 
at the age of eleven gained notice by 
her portrait of the Bishop of Como, 
and was also a good musician. Her 
father took her to Milan in 1757, where 
she copied the works of the masters, 
painted portraits*and studied music; 
and after her mother’s death she ac- 


- companied her father to Schwarzen- 


berg and assisted him in the decora- 
tion of the parish church of his native 
town, painting in fresco the figures of 
the twelve Apostles. 

She visited the principal Italian 
cities, studying the different schools of 
art, and in 1763 was in Rome, where 
her personal charms, not less than her 
artistic ability, made her the central 
figure of a brilliant social circle. In 
1776 she visited England in company 
with Lady Wentworth and met witha 
flattering reception; but an ill-advised 
marriage with an impostor who called 
himself Count Horn of Sweden nearly 
ruined her life, despite the high honors 
which she received. 

She was one of the original members 
of the British Royal Academy, to whose 
exhibitions she contributed until 1787. 

A divorce having freed her from one 
husband, she found another in the person 
of a Venetian painter named Antonio 
Zucchi, and after visiting Venice they 
returned to Rome in 1782. Emperor 
Joseph II sought her acquaintance, gave 
her commissions, and her reputation re- 
mained undiminished until her death in 
1807. Her bust was placed in the Pan- 
theon; her pictures are in the most fa- 
mous collections of Europe. 

The ‘‘ Vestal Virgin” in the Dres- 
den Gallery is one of her most popular 
pictures, and the grace and charm of 
her classical subjects are further shown 
in two of our illustrations. She painted 
many portraits, excelling in the soft- 
ness and warmth of color required in 








the rendering of youthful and feminine 
types. 

Madame Lebrun, who was Marie 
Louise Vigée before her marriage, was 
born at Paris in 1755 and was also the 
daughter of a painter. 

She was one of the most prolific of 
artists, and during her lifetime painted 
662 portraits, 200 landscapes and 15 
historical pictures. She received a 
large income from her work, but her 
husband, a picture dealer, squandered 
the proceeds of her industry. 

When the French Revolution broke 
out she went to Italy and was made an 
associate of the Academies of Bologna 
and Parma. The celebrated Lady 
Hamilton sat to her in Naples, and the 
artist painted her in the character of a 
bacchante and as a sibyl; and Mme. 
de Staél, Marie Antoinette, the Prince 
of Wales and other famous and royal 
personages were among her clients. 

She visited England, Holland and 
Switzerland, and finally settled at 
Marly, where at the age of eighty she 
painted an admirable portrait of her 
niece, Mme. von Riviere. 

In 1835 she published her reminis- 
cences, and died in 1842 at Paris. 

The Bonheur family has given to the 
world of art more than one famous 
name, for not only was Raymond Bon- 
heur a painter of merit, but his three 
children have all distinguished them- 
selves in his profession, although the 
reputation of his oldest daughter, 
Rosa, overshadows that of her brother 
Auguste and her sister Juliette. 

Marie Rosa Bonheur was born at 
Bordeaux in 1822, and began to paint 
at an early age. She exhibited two 
pictures at Bordeaux in 1841 which 
attracted much favorable notice, and 
this success was soon followed by 
others which have established her 
world-wide fame. 

The ‘‘Horse Fair” is universally 
known through reproductions, and is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York. 

A companion picture, ‘‘ Coming from 
the Fair,” is reproduced in this article, 
as well as the magnificent old lion's 
head which is in the Vanderbilt col- 
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VESTAL VIRGIN, 


(From the painting by Angelica Kauffmann.) 


lection. Animals are 


her especial 
favorites and pets, and sheep, goats, 
donkeys, cattle, horses and dogs have 
all been studied and painted by her 
through a long and active life. 


During the Franco-Prussian war 
the Crown Prince of Prussia gave 
orders that her house and _ studio 
should be protected from damage and 
intrusion—a thoughtful and apprecia- 
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PORTRAIT OF ROSA BONHEUR, 
(From the painting by E. Dubufe.) 


tive consideration which does as much sign for young girls in Paris in 1849, 
credit to the high character of the and has since been a director of that 
prince as to the reputation of the institution, assisted by her sister, Mme. 
painter. Juliette Peyrol. 

She founded the Free School of De- Rosa Bonheur has received medals 
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and diplomas from the courts and 
academies of Europe, and ranks as one 
of the foremost animal painters of the 
world. 

Our own country has produced not 
a few eminent women painters already, 
and judging from the strides we have 
made in art during the past few years, 
many more places on the roll of artistic 
honor may soon be filled by the names 
of American women painters. 

Elizabeth Gardner, who was born in 
Exeter, N. H., is one of the foremost 
of our countrywomen whose work is 
highly valued in high artistic circles, 
and the annual exhibitions in Paris and 
New York are rarely without examples 
of her skill. 
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She lives and works in Paris, where 
she studied under Bouguereau, Merle 
and Lefebvre, reflecting strongly the 
influence of the first-named master, 
although showing her own personality 
in her work. 

Youthful types appeal to her strong- 
ly, and she renders the sweetness and 
charm of maternity and child-life with 
sympathetic touch. 

Many of her pictures are owned in 
America, and considering the beauty 
of the examples of her work which are 
reproduced in this magazine, it is to be 
hoped that our collections may be 
further enriched with numerous other 
pictures by her able hand. 

O. L.. Hail. 























THE END OF A SONG. 


T was morning, golden, glowing, 
glorious Italian morning. Fleecy 
white clouds feathered the blue of 

heaven and gleams of vivid sunlight 
lent a rosy hue to the horizon. 

On the distant hills, the dull green 
of the olive-trees, heavy with fruit, 
made a softened background for a 
wilderness of tropical color. Jonquils 
and iris perfumed the air, freshened by 
a slight sea-breeze. 

Milk-white lilies bloomed; within 
their snowy hearts the dew sparkled 
with the glints of sunlight like an opal’s 
translucent hues. Gorgeous hibiscus 
seemed like drops of blood upon the 
green leaves, while from the long arms 
of the horse-chestnut trees snowy 
petals powdered the ground as for a 
bridal banquet. 

From the orange-trees the golden 
fruit fell to the earth like balls of im- 
prisoned sunlight dropped from heaven. 

The feluccas already skimming over 
the bay with their white sails set 
looked like sea-birds flitting hither and 
thither. Only one boat—ZLa Felicita— 
was left on the beach, idly swaying up 
and down with the gentle motion of 
the waves. They lapped its painted 
sides and whispered to it alluringly the 
secrets of the sea. Along the shore a 
pile of nets lay in dusky contrast to the 
yellow sand. 

Out on the bay, foam-crested waves 
of sapphire leaped to kiss the blue 
dome above them. The _ sea-birds’ 
wings flashed white and silvery in the 
morning light as they darted high and 
low over the sun-tipped waves. 

Over the door of a tiny white cottage 
the luxuriant vine of the asoca clam- 
bered. Up, up it had grown, warmed 


by the suns of many mornings, kissed 
by the dews of gentle nights, until it 
had reached a latticed casement, where 
its vivid orange bells rang a gay ‘‘duon 
giomo”’ to her as she opened her win- 
dow. : 





The sun too, bold fellow, greeted 
her, and the breeze ruffled her soft 
brown hair. Her eyes, dark, liquid 
and soft, were blurred with the morning 
light, and she did not see a figure 
coming swiftly down the hill path. Her 
gaze sought the fisher-boats in the bay 
until it rested upon the idle boat on 
the beach. A quick flush rose in her 
olive cheeks and the color deepened as 
a voice said softly, ‘‘ Felicita!” 

She started a little, then looked 
down quickly at the lithe young figure 
at her gate, the sun shining on his 
crisp black curls and gleaming in his 
merry eyes, which had caught the blue 
of the sea. 

With a brilliant smile she waved her 
hand, and he turned and ran to his 
boat. A moment, and the nets were 
in, sails were up, and the /e/ucca was 
skimming over the bay. A last back- 
ward glance, a wave of his scarlet cap, 
and he was out of sight. She heard 
only the sound of his gay young voice 
singing joyously: 


O Felicita! Felicita! 
Io L’amo, Io L’amo!” 

It was cold, bitterly cold, and the 
snow lay on the ground, white and soft, 
although in places trodden down and 
cut into furrows. The north wind 
whistled shrilly, and a few shriveled 
leaves whirled and dodged hither and 
yon as if seeking escape from some 
wicked sprite. 

Down the boulevard came carriages, 
their occupants smothered in furs, but 
seemingly no warmer than the foot- 
passengers who hurrid onward with 
murmured complaints or a fretful 
shrug into their coat-collars. 

All seemed preoccupied, and no one 
noticed him as he came slowly down 
the street. Only the wind found him 
out and played lustily with the long 
white locks which lay on his shoulders 
like ‘‘ snow-wreaths in thaw.” 
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A leaf twisted like a little brown 
gnome struck his harp-strings with a 


sharp twang, making an elfin sound. - 


He looked anxiously at the instrument 
slung over his bent and feeble shoul- 
ders. His sunken cheeks were pale, 
but a scarlet spot burned in each, and 
his eyes, deep-set and blue once as a 
southern sky, had now the leaden hue 
of a winter day. His thin coat, a long 
garment with a black cape, hung 
loosely about him, and as be walked 
it flapped dismally like the wings of a 
bird of evil omen. 

His withered hands were blue and 
pinched and he blew upon them with 
his feeble breath, but failed to warm 
them. 

The pine trees in the park, covered 
with a snowy gown as dainty as a 
Worth creation, were trimmed with 
cobweb-like icicle traceries which 
hung like fairy laces from Titania’s 
loom. 

A fine rain fell, freezing as it came. 
It struck the face of the old harper 
like the pricking of steel needles, and 
froze upon his straggling beard in 
white crystals as he wearily wandered 
homeward. 

A few sparrows hopped about the 
streets seeking their evening meal. 

The golden gleams of the sunset 
turned to ashen gray, and night fell fast. 

At last the old man turned from the 
brilliant streets into an alley dark and 
chill, climbed a rickety stair and en- 
tered the attic he called ‘‘ home.” 


THE END OF A SONG. 





Placing his harp beside a cot in the 
corner of that dingy room—there were 
no chairs—he sat down to eat his 
evening meal, a crust of breadand a 
cup of water. 

No fire burned in the hearth, no can- 
dle lighted the gloom, but a single star 
peered in at the broken casement like 
an angel's eye. 

He slowly drew his harp to him. It 
had been his sole companion for years, 
Softly he touched the strings with his 
feeble fingers, weaving into his theme 
many by-gone memories. At first his 
music was bright and clear as_ he 
heard in the far-off meadows of his na- 
tive land the carol of a lark. Again 
he played softly and sweet as into his 
brain, seared by the burning miseries 
of life's fires, came the vision of ‘‘ the 
white porch of his home” and the mem- 
ory of Felicita ’neath the olive-trees in 
distant Italy. A pause—and from the 
old harp came a sad and solemn strain, 
for his thoughts were with those ‘‘ long 
gone, with all their smiles and tears.” 

Then he played a song of victory, 
a peon loud and long; one grand _har- 
monic chord, majestic, full of verve; 
and suddenly there came a crash, a 
discord, the sound of nerveless fin- 
gers brushing limply against resonant 
strings; a note snapped in twain as 
the old harper sank back upon his pile 
of straw. 

It was his last chord, for his harp of 
life was broken. 

Mary F, Nixon, 


THE RIBBON 


NLY a bit of ribbon that laced 
The zone about her slender waist. 


Only this, but she gave it to me, 
With only the eyes of the stars to see. 


Only this, but a picture of doubt 
It hung in my soul of the world without. 


Translated from the Spanish by Ethel Hatton. 
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DIANE A LA BICHE, IN 


CBy Jean Goujon.) 














DIANA. 


E have 
erected a 
temple to 
Diana. At the 
pinnacle of one 
of our beautiful 
buildings, an or- 
nament to the 
city and a credit 
tothearchitects, 
stands above the 
crescent moon a 
golden nymph 
armed with a 
bow. There, far 
DIANA LUCIFERA, IN above the crowd 
THE VATICAN, ROME. of mortals, pois- 
ed upon one foot 
in the act of flight, her bit of drapery 
floating behind her, she is ever shooting 
her arrows in the teeth of the wind. 
Like Doorga, she is inaccessible; like 
Venus, she is golden; like Apollo, she is 
immortal, for she, too, is the child of 
an immortal race. 

She stands as the type of the strong 
and active young woman, a type op- 
posed to that of Venus, the soft and 
tender; to Minerva, the wise and 
learned; to Hera, the wifely and 
queenly. She is also the delight of 
young men and maidens, for they are 
pleased with sports and feats and pas- 





times. This proud young goddess per- 
sonifies open-air exercises and wild 
sports. Archeress of the gods in an- 


cient Babylonia; sister of Apollo, the 
far-darter in Greece; image of the 
proud and inaccessible virgin in France, 
she here, and among us, is a patron of 
the horse-show, the circus, the walk- 
ing-match, cycling, wrestling, all-round 
athletics, and every form of culture 
that tends to physical development. 

How is the mighty fallen! you ex- 
claim. Let us look to the history of 
our Diana, to the evolution of this 
ideal, and see whether your thought 
is borne out by the facts. 


This is the true story of Artemis, or 
Diana: 

Five thousand years ago the city of 
Erich, on the plain of Babylonia, wor- 
shiped the evening star, calling her 
The Lady, Istar, Nana and the Ar- 
cheress of the Gods. Her worship 
spread all over Babylonia and through 
Asia Minor, and penetrated Greece. 
There this same Babylonian divinity 
by differentiation became two god- 
desses, Aphrodite, or Venus, and Ar- 
temis, or Diana. Istar, as archeress, a 
severe virgin, was worshiped in cer- 
tain localities with fanatical and bloody 
rites. Her priests must sacrifice their 
manhood, her priestesses took the vow of 
chastity. The dances and festivals in 
Lydia at her altars presented scenes 
of wild and strange excitement. An 
army of Amazons, or warrior priest- 
esses of Istar, were clad in short 
robes, and in their dances were armed 
with the bow. The appearance in 
Greece of this army of priestesses of 
Diana armed 
with the bow 
gave rise to the 
myth or fable of 
the Amazons. 

Two towns at 
least in Greece 
were founded by 
this crowd of 
Asiatics, Smyrna 
and Ephesus. 
‘* Great is Diana 
of the Ephe- 
sians” ranthe 
saying of classi- 
cal antiquity, 
and her temple 
was a _ wonder. 
The goddess her- 
self bore the 
mural crown as 
the protector of 
fortresses, and 
with her many 





DIANA OF THE 
EPHESIANS, IN THE 
NAPLES MUSEUM, 
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DIANA, BY 


breasts and all the myriad creatures 
of earth climbing upon her or carved 
upon her figure, she is stamped as the 
mother or nourisher of wild beasts. 
Her votaries, one would think, must 
have drawn much of their inspira- 
tion from wild animals. On one of 
the monuments the Asiatic Diana is 
seen bearing wings, and holding in one 





DIANA. 


LEFEBVRE, 


hand a lion and in the other a panther, 
each by the hind leg. She is winged 
mistress of the creatures, and offers a 
spirited suggestion. In other places 
she is seen riding upon a bull, and 
again we find her carrying a_ kid. 
She is chaste, severe, cruel. In the 
early days she demanded human sac- 
rifices. In Sparta boys were flogged 























DIANA. 


at her altar, and at Taurus, Iphigenia, 
the daughter of Agamemnon, was to 
pay with her life the crime of the 
father who had slain Diana’s sacred deer. 

Among the Greeks Diana found her 
special home in the wild fastnesses of 
Arcadia. Here she was identified in 
some mysterious way with the bear, as 
one of her nymphs called Callisto, and 
by a myth Callisto appears in the 
heavens as the great bear, and she is 
also, with the bear, the mother of the 
Arcadian people. ‘Ten thousand hills, 
ten thousand citadels, ten thousand 
streams, take their name from her; she 
is goddess of springs and streams and 
mountains and meadows and all moist 
places. She is the protectress of cattle 
as well as of wild creatures. 

Gradually, through the influence of 
the oracle and the hymns, Artemis be- 
came connected with the moon and with 
Apollo. She was a model for athletic 
maidens, as Apollo for beautiful young 
men. Her arrows, like his—that is, the 
rays of the moon as well as those of 
the sun—could kill as well as vivify. 
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Little by little the maidenly charac- 
ter is developed. Boys and girls are 
especially her care. We think of her 
as a strong, rustic, athletic maiden, 
given to wild sport. When she visits 
Olympus she fares hardly at the hands 
of the queenly, large-eyed, white-armed 
Hera, now her mother. The scene of 
the encounter is one of the most graphic 
pictures of the Iliad. The maiden is 
not pleased at the pacific inclination of 
her brother Apollo, and thus addresses 
him: 

‘*Fliest thou, far-darter ? O fool, 
why in vain dost thou hold a useless 
bow ?” 

Far-darting Apollo deigns no reply, 
but Hera flies at her directly. 

‘*How darest thou, wretch, stand 
against me? A difficult match am I 


for thee, although thou art a bow-bearer, 
for Jove has made thee a lioness among 
women and suffered thee to kill what- 
ever woman thou wilt.” 
The irate queen goes on: 
‘*Certainly it is better to slay wild 
beasts among the mountains or rustic 
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DIANA, ANTIQUE, IN NAPLES MUSEUM. 


stags than to fight bravely with thy 
betters, but if thou desirest to have a 
knowledge of battle, come on.” 

‘*She spoke, and with her left 
hand seized both Diana’s hands at 
the wrist, and with the right 
plucked the bow from her shoul- 
ders. Smiling, she beat her about 
the ears with it as she writhed 
herself, and the fleet arrows were 
scattered.”” And poor Diana, the 
rustic maiden, ‘‘ fled weeping like 
the dove that flies from the hawk 
toahollow cave.” Brave enough 
in her place in the wildwood, 
eager and active in the chase, she 
is no match for her mother, the 
great queen of Olympus. When 
we read the account it is pleasant 
to remember that she was young 
at this time, and that it was not 
the tall and proud Diana of Ver- 
sailles that was treated in this 
summary manner. 

Among the Arcadian shepherds 
and in rural Sparta maiden chor- 
uses are sung to her; she is, like 
Apollo, slayer of monsters and the 
powers of darkness, and the pon 
of victory is also chanted to her. 








DIANA. 


She is the high-minded young woman; 
her latest statue shows the scornful curve 
on the lip; she punishes unchastity; she 
is the goddess of good repute. She 
became the beloved figure of the Doric 
race—the ideal of the tall, strong, swift 
Spartan damsel so famed throughout 
Greece—with a short tunic and a long 
stride. She is called Ariste kai Kallisto, 
the good and the beautiful. In the best 
statues, say the Diana of Versailles, the 
head is small and the waist is short, to 
give the appearance of greater height. 
She is the fit goddess of athletic sports. 
In such a type muscle absorbs all the 
energy. Never has she yielded to the 
soft charm of Venus, and she is the 
guardian of the purity of youth, as we 
see by the story of Hippolytus. She 
is preéminently the goddess of young 
people, for the young like games, romps 
and athletics, animals and wild sport, 
and they do not, naturally, care for 
sciences and wisdom and the like things 
of Minerva, and it is not well for them 
to care for the tender emotion and the 
things of Aphrodite. 


DIANA OF VERSAILLES, 























DIANA. 


She was the patron goddess of hunts- 
men, and two of them, Actzon and 
Orion, lost their lives through her. 
Orion she shot because of his pressing 
advances toward Eos, the dawn. The 
story of Actzon is well known. 

Homer gives her the epithet of ‘‘ fair- 
legged,” which probably means that her 
limbs were long, strong, and with well- 
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A chapter might well be written on the 
model woman of Sparta, the pride of the 
Dorian race. She is tall and straight 
as a pine, strong as an ox, swift as an 
arrow, and withal as beautiful and high- 
minded as Apollo himself. In one of 


the comedies Aristophanes calls out to 
the Spartan damsel as she comes on the 
stage: 











DIANA, ANTIQUE, 


marked muscles ; she was the long- 
legged one. Aphrodite and Artemis 
offer to the artist the only two special- 
ized types of feminine limbs; those of 
the queen of love and beauty are soft 
and perfectly molded; those of the 
sister of Apollo larger, long, and well- 
pronounced. 


IN THE VATICAN, 


‘*Why, how beautiful you are, and 
strong enough to choke an ox!” And 
the maiden replies: ‘‘I think I could;” 
and she goes on to tell of her regimen 
and her exercises, 

These worshipers of Artemis became 
the mothers of stalwart men and heroes. 

How much we owe to the athletic 
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training of women 
in the creation of 
the European type of 
manhood, so much 
better and stronger 
than the Asiatic, we 
do not know. 

The fair follower 
of Diana is found to- 
day in England and 
is not unknown in 
America. She is the 
high-minded young 
woman, she is tall 
and muscular, she is 
athletic, and she 
rides well to hounds; 
she is proud, some- 
what scornful, and 
knows not Aphro- 
dite; she holds in 
contempt the pas- 
sions and the love- 
affairs of the women 
of France, and the 
French novelist re- 
taliates with the epi- 
gram, Englishmen 
give their wives 
horses so that they 
may not take to 
themselves lovers. 

Diana is physical 
culture personified, 
and the more we cul- 
tivate our muscles 
by liberal exercises 
the nearer shall we 
approach the type, 
an ideal glorious to 
behold. The sister 
of Apollo is trans- 
cendentally strong, 
transcendentally 
swift, divinely beau- 
tiful, of a beauty of 
that proud and lofty 
type that ever owns 
a kinship with gods 
and kings. She is 
immortal, she is 
eternally young, 
nourished by sweet 
nectar and ambro- 
sia. No poverty, 
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DIANA, ANTIQUE. 


sickness or sorrow, no old age or in- 
firmity, no death visit her. The live- 
long day she dances with her nymphs 
or bathes in the cool water of green- 
wood lakes after the lively sport of 
the chase. ‘This is the perfection of 
life. Artemis was the immortal ideal 
to which aspired the model young wo- 
man of Greece, as Apollo was the im- 
mortal and unattainable ideal to which 
aspired the Kallokagithos, the perfect 
young man. 

Hesiod thus wrote: ‘‘ Apollo and 
Artemis rejoicing in arrows, a lovely 
offspring beyond all the heavenly 
beings, Latona brought forth after 
union in love with egis-bearing 
Jove.” 

The Diana of Versailles is usually 
taken as the standard’ type. The 
strong neck, proud -head crowned 
with the stephanos, the flashing or 
far-seeing eye and scornful curve of 
the mouth, the high development of 
the deltoid or shoulder muscle and 
the biceps or muscle of the arm, the 
great length of limbs, the activity 
of pose, the absence of bust and hip 
development, all proclaim the an- 
tithesis of golden Aphrodite, once 
her sister, nay, identified with her 
very self; Aphrodite of passive atti- 
tude, drooping head, languishing 
eyes, smiling mouth, full form, soft- 
ness of contour. These two divini- 
ties, descendants of Istar, queen of 
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heaven, are action and passion, force 
and love, personified. 

The series of representations of Di- 
ana illustrate the history of the non- 
loving or inaccessible woman ofall ages. 
In the Ephesian figure and in the 
crowned statue of Munich we have the 
Magna Mater, the severe and cruel 
mother of the Orient, reminding us of 
the Hindoo Doorga and the Egyptian 
Pasht. The Diana Lucifera and the 
Berlin statue present the striding dam- 
sel of Homeric times, who was smitten 
about the ears by her mother. 

In the Diana of Versailles stands the 
long-limbed and high-minded heroine 
of the Alexandrine age. The Diana 
Gabic is probably not the goddess, but 
one of her nymphs.* In the work of 
Titian and that of Jean Goujon we see 
how this haughty maid appeared in 
Venice and in the Paris of Francis I. 
The subject by Titian, the condemna- 
tion of Callisto, shows a touch of her 
severity. The figure of Goujon is ad- 
mirably drawn to display the long limbs, 
proud head, rather sharp features and 
wonderful pose, a pose serving to efface 
completely the characteristic womanly 








* Baumeister. 
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DIANA. 


forms which her congener Aphrodite 
must ever display. Houdon’s ideal is 
a young duchess or marquise of the 
grand monde of the stécle de Voltaire. Of 
the nineteenth-century paintings, that 
of Delaunay in the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum is the most realistic; that by Bel- 
lonch is the most elevated and spirit- 
ual. The one seems ready to strike 
you; the other to vanish from your 
sight. Lefebvre’s ideal is powerful and 
expressive; that of Hans Makart heroic 
and imposing. 





DIANA, BY J. E. 
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The American figure is the most 
swift and spiritual of all, yet it 
serves the most utilitarian purpose, 
for we have turned the great goddess 
of the Ephesians into a weather 
vane! 

Happy and most wonderful met- 
amorphosis, in perfect keeping with 
the age and the people. The Ameri- 


cans are more swift, more spiritual, 
and more utilitarian than the Ephe- 
sians, 


Wallace Wood. 


DELAUNAY, IN THE LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 





A GRAPHIOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


FOUNDED ON 


ITH all the usual noise of bell, 
whistle and escaping steam, the 
Denver through express train 

pulled out of the Union Depot at Kan- 
sas City one April morning. In one of 
the chairs in the parlor car sat a gen- 
tleman whose keen eyes took in every 
detail of interest both in and out of the 
car in which he was riding. He had 
arranged his belongings and settled 
himself in his place with the air of an 
experienced traveler, and as if his des- 
tination were some distance ahead. 
Charles Hastings was a pleasant fellow 
to look upon—tall, broad-shouldered, 
with frank blue eyes and an intellec- 
tual brow, a man whom every woman 
would instinctively trust and every 
child would love, which, by the way, 
is as high a compliment as could be 
paid a man. 

As the train rolled on over the fer- 
tile prairies and through the booming 
towns of Kansas, his business eye noted 
every detail of prosperity or adversity. 
He had been over the road several 
times before, and so saw every im- 
provement that had been made, and 
judged much in regard to the charac- 
ter of the people whose homes he was 
passing. When he wearied of this he 
studied his fellow-travelers—applying 
to each one his favorite theories of 
phrenology and psychology. Again he 
leaned back in his chair, closed his 
eyes, and in thought was back in New 
York City. Before his mental presence 
appeared three young ladies— Vera 
Vansant, tall, dignified, graceful; 
Madge Bryant, artistic, musical; Jessie 
Willow, gay, practical, fascinating. 
These were the three in whose society 
he had spent much of his time during 
the past winter. Now he was going 
west on a business trip which he ex- 
pected would occupy the whole of the 
spring and summer, and it afforded him 
no little satisfaction to think that all 


FACT, 


three of these young ladies had con- 
sented to correspond with him during 
his absence. So it was that he viewed 
his fellow-travelers and the country 
through which he passed with uncom- 
mon interest, and his kodak caught 
some of the amusing or beautiful scenes 
for the benefit of his fair correspond- 
ents. 

At his first leisure hour after he 
reached Denver he wrote and dis- 
patched three letters. 

In an incredibly short time, con- 
sidering that his correspondents were 
engaged in the whirl of society, he re- 
ceived his answers. So faras the style 
and contents of these letters were con- 
cerned, Hastings had no cause for com- 
plaint, yet he seemed far from satisfied 
as he spread them on the table before 
him. 

‘*Strange,” he murmured, ‘that 
three persons so utterly unlike should 
write so perfectly alike. Where is my 
science of graphology now? Let me 
see. This handwriting indicates self- 
control, dignity, reserve—not one of 
which adjectives can properly be ap- 
plied to Miss Jessie Willow as I know 
her. These heavy cross-strokes indicate 
strength of will and resolution, neither 
of which terms applies to Madge Bryant. 
Firm, clear strokes, open capitals, no 
unnecessary dashes, no long final flour- 
ishes, summary, firm, courageous, gen- 
erous, but not extravagant—that is not 
Vera Vansant, who screams at sight of 
a mouse and is notoriously spendthrift. 
Is science a fraud, or have these 
three girls conspired to dupe me? I 
had hoped by a correspondence during 
my absence to become so well ac- 
quainted with the characters of these 
girls as to be able to decide to whom 
to give the preference. Now at the 
very outset mystery confronts me. It 
will be strange indeed if I cannot solve 
it.” He read the letters over again. 
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The matter in each was totally differ- 
ent, but the style was so much the 
same that the three read as one letter. 
He read them over, frowned and finally 
laughed. ‘‘If they are written by 
those whose names are signed, I can 
soon discover it. If written by one 
individual, she will have to be remark- 
ably bright if I do not mix her up in- 
side of half a dozen letters.” 

As time passed on he grew more and 
more fascinated by his correspondence. 
He tried to persuade himself that the 
remarkable similarity in penmanship 
was due to the fact that all three were 
graduates of the same institution, which 
fact might also, in part, account for 
the resemblance in thought and expres- 
sion. Yet it was not a satisfactory 
conclusion, and just as he would get 
himself to the point of believing it, he 
would be puzzled by some expression 
utterly foreign to his idea of the lady 
whose name was signed to that partic- 
ular letter. 

Gradually the images of the three 
girls faded from his mind. Madge, 
Vera and Jessie were blended into one, 
and that one was his ideal woman. 

It made no difference whose mono- 
gram was on the seal or whose name 
was signed to the letter—he read every 
word with intense interest and longed 
for more. Such letters as he wrote in 
reply! Sheets filled with vivid descrip- 
tions of persons and places; discussions 
of literature, art, music, metaphysics, 
religion—no doubt his correspondents 
were surprised at the number and 
length of his letters. 

It must be confessed that he never 
stopped to consider what they might 
think of his eagerness, or what con- 
struction might be placed on his very 
frequent and very friendly letters. 
When he wrote he spoke from his soul 
to a kindred soul—that was all he knew 
or cared. 

Business grew irksome, in spite of 
the fact that his mining investments 
were proving successful and his fortune 
was materially increasing. He began 
to long intensely for the time to come 
when he might return to New York. 
There was a magnetism drawing him 
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that he could scarce resist—he ac- 
knowledged that much even to him- 
self; but when he came to analyze it 
he was at once plunged into darkness, 
For whose sake would he cross more 
than half the continent? Whom did he 
care to see when once he reached New 
York? He carefully considered each 
of the girls as he had known her, and 
each in turn was set aside. In despair 
he turned to their letters, and at once 
all three were forgotten. 

Spring, summer and autumn passed 
by. Then the press of mining business 
was over till spring, and with a light 
heart Hastings arranged his business 
affairs and started for the East. He 
experienced a strange feeling of impa- 
tience to get home again, yet even 
after he reached there he was restless 
and dissatisfied. Society extended 
him a flattering welcome and his three 
correspondents smiled graciously upon 
him. He had frequent opportunities 
for studying them, and made good use 
of every chance. 

Jessie Willow’s conversation was 
shallow and inclined to be slangy. 
Madge could talk absolutely nothing 
but music and seemed to have utterly 
forgotten the literary and metaphys- 
ical ideas contained in her letters. 
Vera was languid and lovely and 
lacked the vivacity her epistles had 
always contained. She also expressed 
opinions at variance with those she had 
written on the same subjects. 

As the days passed, his wonder and 
impatience grew. Jessie, Vera and 
Madge had certainly received the letters 
he had written, for they made frequent 
reference to them and exhibited the 
kodak views that he had sent. He 
was thoroughly convinced that not one 
of the three was the writer of the letters 
he had received, but it was out of the 
question for him to ask any one of 
them concerning the matter. He could 


only wait for time to reveal his mysteri- 
ous correspondent. 

One day he received a dainty en- 
velope addressed in the familiar hand. 
With quickened pulses he opened it, 
and found it contained only an invita- 
tion to dinner at the house of a friend, 
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Mrs. Gaylord Brown. The next day 
came an invitation to a musicale at 
another house, written by the same 
hand. Hastings noted that these ladies 
belonged to the especial circle in which 
Vera, Madge and Jessie moved, and 
saw that the same person was employed 
as amanuensis by all of them. But 
how to find her out—that was the 
question. 

He met Dick Willow on the street 
one day, and at his urgent request ac- 
companied him home to dine. There 
were several other guests present, so 
that they made quite a party when 
they went in to dinner. 

They had just taken their places 
when a side door opened and a young 
lady came quietly in and took the seat 
opposite to Hastings. ‘‘ Miss St. 
Clair, Mr. Hastings,’’ was the brief in- 
troduction Mrs. Willow gave them be- 
fore they took their seats, but Has- 
tings caught the quick flash in the brown 
eyes, and noticed the flush that crept 
over cheek and brow at the sound of 
his name. ‘“ Here at last is the author 
of my letters,” was his instant conclu- 
sion. 

Though he appeared to devote him- 
self to the lady by whom he sat, he 
was keenly watchful of the girl oppo- 
site, and admired her well-bred self- 
possession. 

She had a refined face, a cultured air, 
and fitted perfectly the ideal which 
Hastings had drawn of the woman 
whose letters had attracted him across 
half the continent. 

‘‘Who is this Miss St. Clair to whom 
I was introduced at dinner?” he in- 
quired of Dick as they smoked their 
after-dinner cigars together. 

‘* She is Jessie’s amanuensis,” replied 
Dick. ‘‘You see, it was this way. 
Miss St. Clair was a seamstress whom 
Madam Fairchild sent to our house to 
receive some orders. She wrote them 
down so beautifully that mother was 
astonished and inquired into her his- 
tory. It seems that she has been 
finely educated and was once wealthy, 
but her father died insolvent, and she 
was left alone to make her living as 
best she could. So she took to doing 


dressmaking until something better 
should offer. Jess interested’ herself 
in the lady’s behalf, and quite a num- 
ber of the society ladies employed her 
as amanuensis. She goes regularly from 
house to house, gives perfect satisfac- 
tion and receives good wages. She 
writes letters, invitations, essays and 
poems, and is the real secretary of all 
their societies. They say her talent 
for letter-writing is marvelous, and 
every letter of which they are at all 
particular is given into her hands to 
answer. Her style is faultless, and 
she never betrays one person's affairs 
to another. That is all I know about 
her.” 

‘*Do you suppose I could get her to 
do some copying for me?’ Hastings 
inquired. 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know. She is in 
the library writing up a lot of invita- 
tions for Jess, and if you like you 
can speak with her while I go to order 
the carriage for mother.” And Dick 
led the way to the library. 

Miss St. Clair sat at a desk in one 
of the window alcoves, and merely 
looking up as the gentlemen entered, 
went on with her writing. 

‘*Miss St. Clair,” said Dick, going 
forward, ‘‘my friend, Mr. Hastings, 
has learned that you do amanuensis 
work, and desires to speak with you 
in regard to doing some for him. Now, 
Hastings, if you'll excuse me I will be 
back shortly.” 

Miss St. Clair was playing nervously 
with her pen. She did not know that 
Hastings was aware that she had writ- 
ten the letters he had received for 
nine months past, but she knew the 
discovery would be made as soon as he 
saw her handwriting. It was only an 
instant; then she regained her self- 
possession, and looking up said: 

‘“You wish to have some writing 
done, sir?” 

‘*No,” replied Hastings, drawing a 
chair near the desk. ‘‘I only wish to 
speak of some that has been done.” 

She gave a quick, startled glance 
into his eyes, and a warm flush surged 
up over her face. 

**T am not at liberty to discuss work 
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that has been done for my patrons,” she 
replied, vainly trying to make her tones 
quiet and cool. 

‘¢But I am at liberty to discuss let- 
ters that have been written to my- 
self, am I not?” he questioned. 

She glanced up with an embarrassed 
smile and answered: 

‘““You will have to be your own 
judge.” 

‘‘Do not treat me as a stranger, 
Miss St. Clair,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Surely 
after all the letters that have passed 
between us we may claim acquaintance.” 

‘“‘You forget that the letters were 
written for others,” she said quietly. 

‘‘Ves,”’ he replied with a passionate 
ring in his voice, ‘‘I forgot that long 
ago.” Then he added more quietly: 
‘‘It has been the most delightful cor- 
respondence of my life. You cannot 
imagine what your letters have been 
to a poor lonely fellow away out on the 
mountains and in mining camps. They 
were refreshing draughts to my thirsty 
soul. No, I understand what you 
would say”—as she raised her hand 
with a gesture of dissent. . ‘‘ They may 
have been written for others and 
signed with the names of others, but 
it was your mind and soul that went 
into them. I did not understand, at 
first, they were so different from what 
I expected to receive. But I quit 
trying to understand and gave myself 
up to utter enjoyment. It made no 
difference whose name was signed to a 
letter, the three became as one to me. 
Can you not understand how it was?” 

He was leaning eagerly toward her, 
and she felt the passion in his voice 
and manner, so she did not trust her- 
self to look up as she replied: 

‘“‘T think I understand. Iam glad 
that the letters served the purpose for 
which their owners sent them, and that 
they whiled away some of your loneli- 
ness. Will you not please excuse me 


from discussing them any further ?” 

She looked up in a vain attempt to 
appear self-possessed, but her eyes be- 
trayed her. 
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He leaned nearer to her and said 
pleadingly : 

‘“*Do not turn me away so after I 
have come all the way to New York 
to see you. Will you not admit that 
you cared a little for my letters too? 
Answer me one thing: Did you think 
of others when you were writing, or did 
you forget them?” 

She flushed painfully and could not 
reply. 

“Ah!” he cried exultantly, ‘‘ you 
need not answer, for I am satisfied. 
Do you care enough to allow me to 
continue the acquaintance thus begun? 
May we not be friends for ourselves 
and leave others out of the ques- 
tion?” 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered, ‘‘if you will 
agree not to refer to business letters.” 

‘*T have had no business letters from 
you,” was the unexpected answer. 
Then hearing Dick’s voice in the hall, 
he rose from his chair and added in a 
business-like tone: ‘‘If you will give 
me your address I will call this even- 
ing.” 

Then he went away with Dick, but 
the little card bearing her name made 
a warm spot over his heart all that 
afternoon. 

As for Marie St. Clair, her thoughts 
were in such a tumult that she could 
hardly write that afternoon. From 
her satchel of writing-materials she 
took a manifold copying-book and 
looked over its pages. There were 
fac-simile copies of all the letters 
Hastings had written to his three cor- 
respondents, and following each one 
was a copy of her answer. No wonder 
he had been unable to ‘‘ mix her up.” 

‘* Ah,” she whispered, ‘‘ he does not 
know what his letters have been to me, 
nor how lonely I have been since they 
ceased coming. But now he has come, 
and that is better than letters written 
to other people; for he loves me.” 

Now Charles Hastings, as he tells 
his lovely wife, carries on his corre- 
spondence ‘‘ by word of mouth.” 

Marie Nantz. 
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IS world was small, numbering 

not over a score of souls, yet 

of him two estimates were ex- 
tant. Hannah, the cook, black, fat 
and, true to the instincts of her race, 
a hater of that class of whites stig- 
matized by them ‘‘ poor white trash,” 
led the opposition. She declared at 
all times and at all seasons, and in all 
keys, from the low tone of confiden- 
tial converse to the indignant pitch 
she struck when she found the kitchen 
wood-box empty (supplying it was his 
sole written duty), that ‘* he was too 
lazy ter bat his eye, was not wuth his 
cawn, an’ didn’t want nuthin’ better 
ter do dan talk, an’ lie, an’ eat, an’ 
fool roun’ de Country wid dem chil- 
lun.” And the bestowal of some 
dainty upon the children was sure to 
be followed with, ‘‘ Now, look here, 
honey, jest let me ketch you a-gibin’ 
dat ole white man any, an’ you don’t 
git no mo’ frum Hannah.” 

But he was not without honor in a 
higher sphere. He was firm in Mrs, 
West’s favor. She rested content, 
knowing that he was always close at 
the heels of her venturesome young- 
sters to caution, advise, and protect 
from all the lurking and luring dangers 
with which her loving heart peopled 
field, wood and dale. And to the 
boys, with the heart of a woman, the 
fancy of a poet, with all knowledge of 
bird and beast and crawling things at 
his tongue’s tip, was he not at once 
master, play-fellow, friend, and, in 
homely fashion, teacher of kindness 
and truth ? 

Thus when a badly sprained ankle 
prevented Mr. West fulfilling a long- 
made promise to take the boys to the 
“very next circus that came,” Mrs. 
West’s first thought was of Uncle Lot. 

‘¢ Never mind,” she said. ‘* Uncle 
Lot will go. We'll send for him after 
supper and ask him.” 

But no: the boys could not wait for 
Uncle Lot’s coming; they knew full 
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well his love of procrastination. Sup- 
per over, after a careful reconnoitre 
of the darkness as they peered from 
the front door, they dashed down 
the path that led to his house, and 
found him seated in solitary medita- 
tion before his well-lighted hearth. 

‘Come in, gentlemen, come in,” he 
called hospitably, as they burst pant- 
ing into the room. It was one of Uncle 
Lot’s humorous conceits to sometimes 
treat these eight and ten year old 
boys with the mock dignity he gave 
their elders. ‘‘That’s right, that’s 
right. Make yourselves at home,” as 
they began to clamber upon his knees. 
‘*An’ you wants ter go to the cirkis,” 
he said, after hearing their gasping 
petition. ‘* Jest so dead sot on goin- 
money couldn’t buy you off an’ honey 
couldn’t beg you off, I reckon.” 

**No, Uncle Lot, no; say yes, 
please.” 

‘“*Well, now, I'll have to study it 
over a spell,” he said, teasingly. ‘‘A 
man mustn’t be too peart about sayin’ 
yes; he’s mighty apt ter git inter trub- 
ble with his peartness, you know. 

‘*Why, it’s nigh onter thirty year 
sence I seen a cirkis,” he said pres- 
ently, after a thoughtful gazing into 
the fire and an absent plucking of his 
unkempt beard. All humor vanished. 
‘“*Yes, sah, nigh onter thirty year. 
That wuz the fust cirkis I ever seen, 
an’ I dunno as I'd want ter see another 
ef it wasn’t ter please you all. I wuz 
a great long-legged good-fuh-nuthin’ 
feller then about sixteen year ole. 
Thar wuz three others, mammy, an’ 
Jimmie, an’ Sallie, the leetle gal that 
wuz blin’. Some powder blowed up in 
her eyes—me an’ Jimmie wuz foolin’ 
with it on the h’arth—she wuz leanin’ 
over lookin’, an’ somehow it blowed 
up an’ she got it in her eyes an’ wen’ 
blin’. 

**We all livedin the country, jest like 
you folks, goin’ ter town wunst in a 
while when we had somethin’ ter sell. 
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One day, after cotton-pickin’ time wuz 
over, me an’ Jimmie went to town, an’ 
it jest seemed every which way we 
turned we set eyes on them big cirkis 


picters, all red an’ yaller, men an’ 
wimmin, an’ leetle gals an’ boys, 


a-standin’ on hosses jest like they wuz 
plank down on solid groun’, An’ sich 
monkeys an’ snakes! 

‘‘Jimmie wuz jest wild ter go, an’ I 
wuz right along with him, but we 
didn’t have the money. Nex’ week we 
done the nex’ best thing ter goin’ un- 
der the tent—we hitched up an’ come 
ter town ter see the percession. After 
that, Jimmie got his head set ter 
makin’ money outside his reg’lar work, 
to go the nex’ time it come. So all 
the nex’ year he wuz busy, early an’ 
late, gatherin’ hick’ry-nuts and wal- 
nuts, pickin’ blackberries an’ huckle- 
berries, an’ wunst nearly broke hisneck 
clim’in’ after muscadines, ’cause ole 
Miss’ Smith promised him fourpence 
fur every pailful he brung her. 

‘Fur a long time he kep’ his money 
under a stone in the h’arth. ‘Then he 
got scared the fire ’ud melt it, an’ he 
ups an’ bores a hole in the logs on the 
inside of the house, puts his money 
in, an’ drives in as tight as wax a big 
stout peg. He’d nigh onter two dollars 
behin’ that thar peg in small bits of 
money, an’ evenin’s he’d sit around 
eyin’ that peg like a banker a bag of 
gold. Of co’se extra money come 
easier to me; I could plow, roll logs 
an’ split rails, an’ I had about twiste 
as much as him. 

‘Well, sah, about the same time 
nex’ year the cirkis come around agin. 
Jimmie wuz jest wile. We started off 
long before daylight that mawnin. 
It wuz a good ten mile ter town, an’ 
we started good an’ early so we'd 
have time to knock around town a 
spell, look at the cirkis picters, an’ 
pick out good places ter see the per- 
cession before they wuz all took. 
Leetle Sallie wuz sick with the chills 
an’ fever. She was always cryin’ an’ 
wantin’ somethin’, like the sick always 
do, an’ when we started she kep’ cryin’, 
‘I want to go too; I want to go too.’ 
Jimmy wuz a delicate leetle scary fel- 











































low with big brown eyes ay 
an’ after we’d got a piece Ne . 
road he comes clost up -to nse 
says, ‘ Lot,’ says he, ‘ Lot, didn’t yo 
feel mighty bad leavin’ leetle Sallie ? 
Seems to me I kin hear her cryin’ 
now. It keeps er followin’ me.’ I 
slapped his hand off, an’ said, ‘Nuth- 
in’ but crazy folks hears things other 
folks doesn’t. If you don’t want to go 
to the cirkis ’cause leetle Sallie cried, 
go home an’ cry too;’ and I struck 
out walkin’ faster, an’ he kep’ followin’ 
on the run an’ pantin’ like it was hard 
for a leetle feller goin’ twelve to keep up 
with a big boy like me. 

‘“When we got to town we looked 
at the picters, an’ then we took our 
places to see the percession. When it 
wuz over an’ we’d eat our dinner, I 
sez, ‘Now fer the cirkis, Jimmie! Give 
me your money an’ I’1l buy the tickets.’ 
Says he, ‘Lot,’ says he, his big eyes 
gittin’ bigger an’ scarier every word, 
‘Lot, I reckon I don’t want to go to 
the cirkis. I reckon it ain’t got any 
more to show than the percession, 
l’m—I’m goin’ to take my money, the 
two dollars, an’ buy that great big 
doll in the winder we jest passed fer 
leetle Sallie. She hain’t never had a 
doll, an’ she wants one mighty bad.’ 

J never said a word. I stared < 
him wild like, mad enough to hit ian, 
‘All right,’ says I, after a spell, ‘1’m 
goin’. I’ll meet you at the cross roads 
when the cirkis is over.’ I never 
looked back wunst, but it seemed like 
I could see him standin’ thar lookin’ 
after me, his little mouth workin’ an’ 
his eyes full of tears. Somehow nuthin’ 
was good like I ’spected. The clowns 
wusn’t funny; leastways I couldn’t 
laugh. I wuz mad at Jimmie, mad, 
an’ kinder sorry too. I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ what er fool he wuz to give 
up what he’d counted on an’ worked 
fer so long, an’ how big an’ mournful 
them tears made his eyes look. But 
of course he could er come if he’d 
wanted too real bad, I kep’ a-sayin’ to 
comfort myself, but he didn’t want ter 
come. He trotted home a leetle piece 
behin’ me, totin’ the big doll. Some- 
times he’d say in a leetle tremblin’ 
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voice, ‘ Did you see the big white hoss 
an’ the lady on his back we seen in the 
picters? An’ wuz the snakes big 
long fellers all twisted up like the 
picters said?’ ’An’ I’d say, short-like, 
‘No, I didn’t see the big hoss an’ the 
lady ridin’, The cirkis wasn’t good, 
nohow; nuthin’ like the percession.’ 

‘*When we got home a whole passel 
of wimmin wuz stannin’ sroun’ the 
door in the front yard. Ole Miss’ 
Smith comes up an’ says, ‘ Leetle Sal- 
lie’s putty nigh gone. She tuk worse 
jist after you went away.’ Jimmie 
didn’t wait to hear any more. He 
runs in an’ puts the big doll in her 
leetle thin han’s, sayin’, ‘ Here it is, 
Sallie, the big doll. It’s better’n the 
cirkis—jist lots better.’ It jest seemed 
like light shinin’ out o’ her face. An’ 
she kep’ sayin’, ‘An’ it’s fer me, Jim- 
mie, it’s fer me?’ an’ hugged an’ 
kissed it like it wuz a live critter. 
She didn’t die right away like the wim- 
min folks said. She lingered along a 
couple o’ days an’ kep’ that thar doll 
‘longside er her with the same happy 
look on her face. 

‘¢The doctors an’ ole wimmin ‘lowed 
chills an’ fever wuz in the air. Jimmie 


wuz took bad the day we buried leetle 
Sallie with the big doll tight in her 
arms. He wuz out 0’ his head mos’ all 
the time, an’ he’d take hol’ o’ my han’ 
an’ say: ‘An’ you seen the clowns an’ 
the hosses, Lot, an’ wuz they as funny 
an’ purty as the picters said? An’ you 
seen the monkeys an’ the elephants, 
too?’ An’ I couldn’t do nuthin’ but 
try an’ comfort him, sayin’, ‘ It wuzn’t 
nigh ez good ez the percession,’ an’ 
groan over my meanness, 

‘** Leetle Sallie’s happy face lighted 
the way through the shadder o’ death 
fer Jimmie. They is all up thar now, 
an’ somehow I can’t think they miss 
me much,” 


He paused. His tone and expres- 
sion had been one’s who muses un- 
knowingly aloud. The children slipped 
from his knees eager to break the spell 
that held him and awed them. He 
smiled upon them as they stood, young 
and bright and untainted with sorrow, 
before him. 

“*T "lowed I wouldn’t see a cirkis 
agin,” he said, ‘‘ but fer you all sakes 
I’m goin’.” 

Amelia E. Wofford, 


A THRENODY. 
‘*Heralds of the Pale Repose.” —Cardyle, 


ERALDS of the pale repose 
Seek the chamber stealthily, 
Fever gaunt, with breath that burns— 
Pain and wandering memory. 


Thirst with parchéd, purple mouth; 
Livid Cold with shackles sure— 

Death, the thug, his lasso looped 
Round the throat’s wan curvature. 


Weep of women, moan of men— 
Night-time, arm and arm with ghosts 

Through the chambers’ chilly doors, 
Through the windows craped in frosts, 


Wail of music; dirge of drums, 
Thud of clay, and mattock blows 

Tend him to his narrow couch, 
Heralds of the Pale Repose. 


John Patterson. 
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How Lone? 
(From the painting by Herbert Schwatz.) 








THE TOILEY. 
(From the painting by F. Buhler-Zuber. 
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TWO GREAT POLITICAL LEADERS. 


HE eyes and thoughts of politi- 
cians the country over have been 
centered for several weeks upon 

the rival leaders in New York State of 
the two great political parties—Thomas 
Collier Platt and David Bennett Hill. 
These two men are undoubtedly the 
target for more abuse and vituperation, 
and yet the standard-bearers for a larger 
army of political workers, than any 
other two men conspicuously and suc- 
cessfully identified with party manage- 
ment. Never before in the history of 
politics in New York State, nor, so far 
as I can learn, in any other, has a con- 
test at the polls meant so entirely the 
continued supremacy of one man or 
the other in the councils of his party as 
did the canvass just closed. The lead- 
ership of both Messrs. Platt and Hill 
was involved quite as much as the pos- 
session of the gubernatorial chair, and 
it was with the full knowledge of what 
it meant to each that both of them en- 
gaged in the most interesting campaign 
that has been waged in the Empire 
State formany ayear. True, Mr. Hill 
was the candidate of his party, while 
Mr. Platt was not; but the former’s 
candidacy was merely an incident of 
his leadership, and therefore made him 
no more conspicuous in the direction 
of the canvass than Mr. Morton’s can- 
didacy made Mr. Platt, who could have 
written in any other name on the Re- 
publican banner and had it indorsed 
by his party almost as readily as was 
that of Mr. Morton. 

You may well ask, What manner of 
men are these, that they have such tor- 
rents of abuse constantly poured upon 
their heads from press and public speak- 
ers, and yet retain commanding power 
over their respective organizations? At 
no time in their careers have they been 
so fiercely arraigned and their supposed 
methods and purposes so condemned 
as during the past twelve months. The 
press of State and nation have lost no 


opportunity to attack them. Yet it 
cannot be disputed that in the same 
time both men have managed to widen 
and strengthen their hold upon their 
party. They are to-day in absolute 
control of the political machinery of 
the State, and whether on the shores 
of Lake Erie or of the Atlantic, their 
word is the party law. Such complete 
supremacy by one man has never been 
known, old politicians tell me, in New 
York State, though both parties have 
had their share of bosses; and this con- 
dition is the more remarkable because 
of the growing antagonism among the 
people to anything that savors of po- 
litical dictation. 

It is not the province of this article 
to search for the reasons for this state 
of affairs, except as they may be found 
in the personality of the two men, but 
it may properly be said here that their 
success is due in great degree to the 
systematic and tireless activity with 
which they seek to accomplish their 
purposes. They have many character- 
isticsincommon. Both are tremendous 
workers; both are methodical and exact 
in their ways; both are relentless in the 
pursuit of their enemies and unwaver- 
ing, no matter what the fire, in the de- 
fense of their friends. I never heard 
any man of his own knowledge charge 
either Mr. Platt or Mr. Hill with hav- 
ing broken faith with him. Their word 
is regarded by their intimates as equally 
as good as their bond. They are slow 
to give it; but once given, it is there 
to stay. Even their enemies, of whom 
there are many, credit them with that 
much virtue. In their personal habits 
the two men are also closely alike. Mr. 
Hill never uses tobacco in any form and 
rarely tastes liquor. Mr. Platt seldom 
touches either. Both delight to work 
when others are idling or are asleep— 
Mr. Hill at night and Mr. Platt in the 
early mornings. They shun crowds and 
social gatherings. The theater is about 
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their only relaxation. Mrs. Platt some- 
times carries her husband off into the 
world of society; but his Democratic 
rival has no such influence to lead him 
from the beaten track, and he maintains 
the austerity of his solitary course re- 
gardless of the fascinations and gayeties 
of the sphere in which beauteous woman 
reigns. 

With these characteristics, however, 
the sameness between the two men ends. 
Politics to Mr. Hill is his whole life; it 
is an incident with Mr. Platt. The 
former knows no other love or king; 
the latter has a family and is the guid- 
ing hand in at least three enterprises 
that alone involve 
over fifty millions of 
capital. Mr. Hill 
seeks no friendships 
outside of politics; 
Mr. Platt has many. 
The former has no 
home life whatever; 
the latter is the cen- 
ter of a family circle 
full of love, devo- 
tion, and loyalty one 
to the other. Mr. 
Platt seeks no pub- 
lic office; Mr. Hill 
holds one and has 
hoped for an other. 
Mr. Platt is sixty- 
oneand Mr. Hill ten 
years younger. 

While the Repub- 
lican State Conven- 
tion was in session 
at Saratoga last September, Senator 
Platt told me that hisactivity in politics 
began in the Fremont campaign in 1856, 
when he ‘‘manned”’ the polls in Tioga 
County for the famous ‘‘ Pathfinder.” 
For twenty-two years thereafter, he 
said, he attended at every primary and 
worked at every electionin Tioga Coun- 
ty, not missing a singleone. His office- 
holding began in 1858, when he was 
elected County Clerk of Tioga, but after 
his term expired he remained in private 
life until 1872, when he went to Con- 
gressfor two terms. Then followed 
another period of private life, at the 
end of which he became a central figure 
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in a chapter of politics that closed 
witha tragedy which startled the world, 
involved the life of a President, and 
split the Republican party into two in 
New York State. Mr. Platt, in January, 
1881, joined Roscoe Conkling as United 
States Senator from the Empire State, 
and four months later followed him 
into retirement because of their dis- 
agreement with President Garfield over 
Federal appointments. Conkling never 
recovered from his chagrin at the re- 
fusal of the Legislature of New York to 
reélect him and Mr. Platt after their 
resignation, and he died embittered 
over the ingratitude of man. Not so 
with Mr. Platt. 
Governor Cornell 
shortly afterward 
made him one of the 
Quarantine Com- 
missioners at the 
Port of New York, 
and from that point 
of vantage the 
Tioga man _ began 
to build anew his 
shattered political 
foundations. By 
1885 he was a lead- 
ing factor in the 
Republican State 
Convention that 
made Ira Davenport 
the candidate for 
Governor; by 1888 
he sat at the head of 
New York’s delega- 
tion in the national 
convention, and was the leader of the 
famous ‘‘ Big Four ’’—Platt, Miller, 
Hiscock and Depew—that ruled the 
party in the State; in 1891 he nomi- 
nated his personal favorite, Sloat Fas- 
sett, for Governor without opposition, 
and last September at Saratoga he again 
demonstrated in convention that he was 
without a rival in his supremacy in Re- 
publican affairs in the State. 

Such, in brief, is Mr. Platt’s career in 
politics. It teaches the lesson that one 
should never know when he is beaten, 
but keep right on fighting all the time. 
That is Mr. Platt’s motto. He has 
been beaten and politically buried a 
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score of times, but no one has yet kept 
him under long enough to erect a head- 
stone or write his epitaph. He is a 
silent, cautious and persistent worker. 
If he fails one way he tries another, and 
so on until he ultimately succeeds. He 
is resourceful, slow to determine upon a 
plan, but lightning-like in executing it. 
The other fellow fails to realize what is 
going on until it is all over. His selec- 
tion of Levi P. Morton for Governor is 
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was in full view, even though he was 
then across the ocean. The opposition 
guns were spiked and its entire army 
disarmed, for Morton’s name was too 
powerful to be successfully opposed on 
factional lines. ‘The one man against 
whom a Republican convention in New 
York State could not possibly be turned 
was T. C. Platt’s choice for Governor! 
So Mr. Platt had a walk-over instead 
of a race. 
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an illustration of his methods. For 
months the anti-Platt Republicans were 
hunting high and low over the State for 
his candidate, ready to hit any and 
every head that seemed to be that of 
a Platt candidate. None appeared, to 
every one’s amazement. Morton was 
out of the country and out of mind. 
Suddenly, along early in July the 
Tioga chieftain lifted the curtain and 
the figure of our former Vice-President 


Every one who knows Mr. Platt is 
astonished at the amount of work he 
accomplishes every day. Many aman 
at forty could not bear the mental and 
physical strain to which he at sixty- 
one is constantly subjected. Yet he is 
always in good humor, has a moment 
to hear or tell a funny story, and sees 
on an average over two hundred visitors 
a day, each with an ax to grind or a 
tale of woe to rehearse. A glance at 
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his daily habits will probably indicate 
how he manages to do all this. He 
breakfasts invariably at seven o’clock 
and half an hour later is on a Broad- 
way cable car en route to his office. 
Before ten, when the politicians begin 
to swarm in on him, he has gone 
through his business mails, dictated 
replies, and talked over matters with 
his chief lieutenants. Then he turns 
to politics, and until 12:30 there is no 


what Mr. Platt thinks about a given 
proposition. It is ‘‘yes” or ‘*no”— 
not brusquely, but firmly, and with a 
stated reason, 

So one day follows another with him 
in much the same manner. He gets 
back to his family before six, dines 
leisurely, and if he does not go to the 
theater, retires by ten o’clock every 
night. He believes in early to bed 
and early to rise. He once told me 
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cessation in the stream of callers. At 
that time Mr. Platt may be found 
seated on a high stool in one of the 
restaurants adjoining the Stock Ex- 
change, unobtrusively eating his mid- 
day meal. And a meager one it is. 
Fifteen minutes finds him again at his 
desk, ready for politician or financier, 
as chance may bring either to him in 
search of suggestion or codperation. 
The visitor is not long in finding out 


that the man who had a good night’s 
rest and an early breakfast was the 
best-equipped man for a hard day’s 
work. With all the abuse Mr. Platt 
gets in politics, it is a fact that his 
stanchest allies are those who have 
worked longest with him. He stands 
by them and they by him. They have 
confidence in his leadership and are 
not to be turned from him by the prej- 
udices of his opponents. There area 
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number of politicians in New York 
State who do not need to be told that 
Mr. Platt has a good memory. They 
know it. He never forgets and seldom 
forgives a betrayal. Yet a plucky op- 
ponent always commands his respect, 
and the harder the fight he makes the 
more Mr. Platt endeavors after the 
battle is over to bring him into har- 
monious relations instead of trying to 
crush him. Mr. Platt has buried the 
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political clearing-house of his business 
office, not for his own personal ends, 
but for the best interests of the party 
as he sees them. 

Senator Hill’s public career had its 
beginning twenty-three years ago, when 
he was elected to the Legislature from 
Chemung County; but in reality he was 
not a factor in State politics until after 
he became Lieutenant-Governor in 
1883. Then it was that the Democratic 
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past and restored friendly relations 
with more opponents after whipping 
them out than any other influential 
leader probably ever has. This, per- 
haps, is one reason for Mr. Platt’s 
power over men. Another is that he 
has a kindly nature and, in the words 
of one who is to-day opposing him, is 
unselfish in his party work. He wants 
nothing for himself. He makes a 


party began to feel the impress of the 
man who had stepped from the Mayor- 
alty of the city of Elmira and, sim- 
ultaneously with Grover Cleveland, 
widened a local reputation to the bound- 
ary lines of his State. The names of 
Cleveland and Hill were then linked in 
people’s minds for the first time for 
either. Ambition and obstinacy made 
them rivals for supremacy from the 
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outset, and they are at it in ding-dong 
style yet, though twelve years have 
passed. Hill, though, has always led 
Cleveland at the polls. In 1882, when 
they ran for Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hill had 196,781 plurality 
and Cleveland 192,854. In 1888 Cleve- 
land lost the State to Harrison by 
13,074, having 635,835 votes, while Hill 
carried it for Governor at the same 
election by 19,171 plurality, having 
650,464 votes. Since the time they 
were both made candidates against a 
divided Republican party, each has be- 
come a potent factor in national and 
State affairs despite the other. This 
is a strange circumstance—that one has 
not been able to destroy o even retard 
the progress of the other despite their 
constant effort. The bitterness of the 
Cleveland-Hill rivalry has been intense 
enough to destroy both if they were not 
both remarkable men. Hill converted 


-or drove from place every Cleveland 


man in the State government as soon 
as the latter went to Washington. The 
President retaliated in like manner in 
his Federal appointments. So it has 
gone on down to the last nomination 


‘made by President Cleveland before 


the Senate adjourned. Senator Hill 
has had eight important appointments 
rejected and seventeen ‘‘ hung up” in- 
definitely in the last year. 

Senator Hill’s personal habits and 
his politics are direct contradictions. 
Though an abstainer himself, the 
liquor men regard him as their ally; 
though never known to play cards for 
stakes or otherwise or to lay wagers on 
horses, the gambling and the race-track 
element look upon him as their friend. 
These forces he has always commanded 
on election day. This is the queer 
part of Hill’s make-up—how the poli- 
tician differs so radically from the 
man. Two subjects only seem to 
arouse any enthusiasm in him: politics 
and the law. He is indifferent to all 
else; and the law, though a necessary 
source of income to him, is often set 
aside for politics. In this he is ag- 
gressive, daring and conscienceless. 
He goes in to win without regard to 
the means. Success, to his mind, 


justifies and vindicates. He defended 
his capture of the State Senate in 
1891 on the theory that his party had 
to have control. That the United 
States mails were rifled and several 
hitherto spotless reputations ruined he 
regarded as incidents of partisan war- 
fare. Mr. Hill believes in such meth- 
ods, and he has surrounded himself 
with men who have no hesitation about 
practicing them when necessary to suc- 
cess. For this reason Mr. Hill’s in- 
fluence is unquestionably a menace to 
good government and a bar to hon- 
esty and fair-dealing in politics. He 
has no use for the timid or the indo- 
lent. No one knew better than he 
when, last September at Saratoga, 
the Democratic Convention named 
him for Governor, that he was imper- 
iling his future by accepting. No 
one knew better than he, either, that 
his candidacy would be worth many 
thousand more votes to his party than 
would that of any other Democrat— 
that it would vitalize and rehabilitate 
the demoralized forces. He took the 
chance, though, desperate and forlorn 
as it was. The result you know. 
Such is Hill the politician. 

Hill the man is another person—a 
mystery and an enigma. Even his 
associates do not understand him. He 
has sacrificed all social and domestic 
ties to his passion for the control of 
men, to his ambition for success, how- 
ever gained. The ordinary obligations 
of family and of friendly intercourse 
which men usually recognize do not ap- 
peal to him in the slightest. If there are 
hidden in him the springs of brotherli- 
ness and comradery they have yet to 
be revealed. He loves to be by himself 
—to work out problems of the law or 
burrow into plans in politics in the lone- 
someness of the night. He isastudent 
by nature, and his speeches give evi- 
dence of the research and care involved 
in their preparation. No other man in 
public life to-day is so thorough as Hill 
in this respect. I should say that his 
dominant characteristic is this pains- 
taking and plodding persistency. Half 
a dozen men constitute the circle of 
those who may properly be called Sena- 
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tor Hill’s intimates in the full accep- 
tation of that word. 

Much has been said of his alleged 
aversion to women. He certainly does 
not seek their society, and rarely 
mentions one by name in ordinary con- 
versation. 

The wife of a well-known Democrat, 
herself a leader in social circles, sat 
next him riding on the train from Al- 
bany to New York some months ago. 
He greeted her with cold formality 
and then buried his head in newspapers 
and a bundle of legal documents, 
making monosyllabic replies until she 
became indignant and turned her back 
upon him. She told me afterward 
that she regretted doing this, because 
it was probably the very thing he 
wanted her to do! She realized this, 
however, too late to wheel about again. 

Mr. Hill will never be even moder- 
ately rich. Money has no value to 
him. His salary as United States 
Senator and his earnings as a lawyer 
are his sole income. Twenty-five thou- 


CAPRICE. 


HE wore the leaves of roses in her hair 
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sand dollars will easily cover his yearly 
receipts. He makes his home in a big 
barn-like place on the outskirts of Al- 
bany with the grewsome name of ‘‘Wol- 
fert’s Roost,” and he frequently hides 
himself away there for a week at a 
time without seeing half a dozen visit- 
ors in all. Two or three times his po- 
litical friends have dragged him off on 
yachting trips to interest him in pleas- 
urable pursuits, but all to no purpose. 
His two years in the national Senate 
have apparently confirmed him in his 
ways, for he is more severe in manner 
and dress than ever before. His usual 
dress is entirely of black, witha silk hat 
or black derby. His heart undoubt- 
edly is in his work at Washington. 
It is more to his liking than the purely 
executive work of a governor. He has 
said this repeatedly in public. His 
ambition is to be such a party leader as 
Tilden, whose methods he follows large- 


ly,and he believes that the Senate sentee 
place for him to win renown row 
Henry L. a Oe “8S 









To-night, and was so marvelously fair! 
Her eyes behind the fringes of their throne 
Were dancing a delightful waltz alone, 
The whiie her dainty feet came down the stair. 


And waiting with a score of rivals there, 

Who deemed her loveliness beyond compare, 

We vowed because she was a rose half blown, 
She wore the leaves! 


Some new caprice had made my Love forswear 
The violets and hyacinths, and wear 


The deep green leaves of hope. 


Could she have known 


That I would know those rose leaves for mine own ? 
Was it to lift a heart from out despair 
She wore the leaves ? 





Mignon Villars, 














THE THEATRICAL SEASON OF 1894-95. 


ITS EARLY SUCCESSES AND FAILURES, 


HE summer days are over, and 
the fall and winter theatrical 
season of 1894-95 has already 

been signalized by successes and fail- 
ures, 

Among the latter must be included 
‘*Gus” Thomas’ play, ‘‘ New Blood,” 
and the failure of this piece has already 
revived the question which, rumor has 
it, is about to be asked in a court of 
law, ‘‘ Did Mr. Augustus Thomas really 
write ‘Alabama’? ”—the only absolute 
success with which his name is identi- 
fied, but the authorship of which has 
been claimed by a lady whose case is 
apparently very strong. 

Among the successes of the new 
season is Mr. John Drew in a serious 
véle in Arthur Jones’ play, ‘‘ The Bauble 
Shop.” In this piece Mr. Drew has 
had his first real opportunity as a star, 
and he has availed himself thereof. 
The English burletta, ‘‘A Gaiety Girl,” 
at Daly’s; Wilson in ‘*The Devil’s 
Deputy” at Abbey’s Theater; and 
Bronson Howard’s revival of ‘‘Shen- 
andoah”’ at the Academy are among 
the chief hits in the metropolis. 

In Philadelphia ‘‘the old Arch” 
Street Theater has been compelled by 
bad business to close its doors. This 
temple of the drama has of late under- 
gone a series of vicissitudes, and yet 
not so many years ago the stock com- 
pany at ‘‘The Arch” was the finest 
organization (barring none) in the 
world, embracing William Wheatley, 
John Drew, Frank Drew, John Gilbert, 
Mrs. John Drew, Mrs. Frank Drew, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers and Charlotte 
Thompson. ‘Ichabod, Ichabod, the 
glory has departed! ” 

In Chicago the Kendals have done 
their largest American business in 
‘*Lady Clancarty,” and througout the 
West first-class attractions draw large- 
ly. But, alas! attractions that are not 
‘¢ first-class’ do-not draw at all. 
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In New York theatricals have become 
a business—a large and important 
branch of business—and now the city 
possesses an unique institution, a large 
building devoted wholly to theatrical 
purposes, theater included. 


A PECULIAR STRUCTURE, 


The Empire Theatre Building, on 
Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is the only building in 
New York City devoted wholly and 
solely, ‘‘from turret to foundation 
stone,’”’ to theatricals. The top floor 
is occupied by Miss Elisabeth Marbury, 
‘*a woman with a history” of energy, 
pluck and success; the only woman 
who has as yet devoted herself entirely 
to theatrical agency as a profession, 
Miss Marbury represents Sardou, Du- 
mas, Ibsen, Jones and some sixty other 
dramatic authors, travels extensively, 
has the largest theatrical acquaintance 
of any woman living, and withal enjoys 
life. Her offices are ample and are 
luxuriously fitted up. ‘‘ Plays pay.” 

The floor below is devoted to Man- 
ager Al. Hayman’s enterprises, who 
controls eight theaters in San Fran- 
cisco, Utah, Chicago, Denver and 
Brooklyn. He is represented by Mr. 
Harry Mann, perhaps the most genial 
and ‘‘ popular” of all ‘‘ theatrical rep- 
resentatives.’”’ Mr. Mann married the 
famous stage beauty, Genevieve Mills. 
He is well known in London and Paris, 
and his adventures abroad would 
make interesting reading, especially 
his ‘‘Jubilee Jamboree,” as it is 
called, when he, in company with Tony 
Pastor, Frank Evans, Ed Gilmore, 
Isaac G. Reed, ‘‘ Tom” Davis and 
other choice spirits, including a now 
famous prima donna, ‘‘assisted” in 
celebrating Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ Jubi- 
lee” with a degree of enthusiasm which 
set the staid Britishers themselves 
agape with wonder. Mrs. Mann was 
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MISS ELISABETH 


MARBURY. 


considered the belle alike of London 
and Paris and the best-dressed woman 
in either city. 

On the third floor, Mr. Alf. Hay- 
man, the representative of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, holds court and dispatches 
an immense amount of business with- 
out ‘‘friction.”” Those who associate 
the idea of theatricals with noise, talk 
and ‘‘fooling”” would do well to visit 
the Empire Theater Building—that is, 
if they have any ‘‘ business” to trans- 
act there, otherwise they would not 
even obtain an entrance. But they 
would find, to their surprise, more 
order and system here than in an aver- 
age banking-house. It is, in certain 
sort, a banking-house, for on the second 
floor Mr. Charles Frohman attends to 
the pecuniary as well as professional 
and personal details involved in the 
control of seventeen dramatic com- 
panies and combinations, employing in 
all over a thousand people and neces- 
sitating expenses to the amount of 
two thousand dollars daily. This one 
item will forcibly serve to illustrate the 
magnitude to which ‘‘the theatrical 
business” has within the last decade 
been carried. One manager with one 
thousand people on his weekly pay- 
roll! Fifty years ago there were not 
that number of actors and actresses in 
the whole country. 
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Manager Frank Sanger also has his 
‘‘ offices” in this building, which, as 
previously stated, is the only structure 
in the metropolis or in the country 
wholly devoted to theatrical purposes. 


A QUARTET OF NEW YORK GIRLS— 
ALL ON THE STAGE, ALL GOOD, ALL 
CLEVER, AND ALL UNMARRIED—A 
CHANCE FOR FOUR WELL-TO-DO BACH- 
ELORS TO BETTER THEIR CONDITION, 


There are at present on the metro- 
politan stage four young ladies, New 
York born and bred, ‘‘society”’ girls 
at that, who are acting in three thea- 
ters on or near Broadway, who have all 
lately made ‘‘pronounced”’ hits and 
become decided favorites. Their 
names are Jessie Busley, Agnes Miller, 
Josephine Hall and Maude Adams. 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


is the daughter of General Adams, of 
Utah, the famous ‘Indian fighter.” 
She early evinced a fondness for the 
stage and joined a traveling company, 
doing hard work and doing it thor- 
oughly and well. Her first ‘“‘ hit” was 
made in New York in ‘‘The Butter-~ 
flies” at Palmer’s Theater. In this 
piece she carried off the honors and 
‘took the town.” She had previously 
been favorably known to the critical in 
‘“*The Masked Ball,” but it was as a 
‘* Butterfly’ that she basked in the 
sunshine of popular approval. She is 
now playing in ‘‘The Bauble Shop.” 
Though lively on the stage, she is quiet 
off of it, and hers is one of the few 
lives on the boards that—up to date, 
at least—is as free from ‘‘romance” 
as from scandal. 


MISS AGNES MILLER 


has scored the success of her career 
already this season as ‘‘the maiden 
up to date” in ‘‘The Bauble Shop.” 
She has a bewitching part and plays it 
bewitchingly. In private life the lady 


is as merry as she seems to be on the 
stage, and is devoted ta novels, flowers, 
dogs and dress in about equal pro- 
portions. 
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MISS JESSIE BUSLEY 


carried off the honors in ‘‘ Charley’s 
Aunt,”” and is now making people 
laugh in ‘‘Our New Boy.” The young 
lady is said to be exceedingly clever 
in half a dozen ways—a species of ‘‘Ad- 
mirable Crichton” in petticoats. She 
is quick at repartee. She is said to be 
contemplating a series of Sunday even- 
ing suppers, which will doubtless be 
charming to the lucky ones who are 
invited. 


MISS JOSEPHINE HALL, 


on the contrary, is sedate, dignified and 
reticent, has but few professional as- 
sociates, but has 
attached these to 


In proportion to numbers, paresis is 
vastly more common among members 
of the theatrical profession than any 
other, and all classes of show-men and 
show-women are affected—tragedians, 
comedians, singers, dancers, lecturers, 
variety performers—all alike fall vic- 
tims to the scourge. 

Among the latest victims arethe sweet 
singer, clever actress, and charming 
woman, Marion Manola, the wife of the 
comedian ‘‘ Jack” Mason, and a once 
popular deliverer of ‘‘ illustrated” lec- 
tures, 

The case of Marion Manola is a very 
sad one. After a life of adventure and 
emotional experiences, the lady fell in 

. love with and 





her closely. Her 
life has been un- 
eventful, and its 
principal feature 
has been her suc- 
cess in the pres- 
ent production of 
Bronson How- 
ard’s ‘‘Shenan- 
doah.” 

Here are four 
ladies, still 
young, who have 
on the stage in a 
few years won, 
by work and 
merit alone, hon- 
orable and lucra- 
tive positions. 
Not one of them has eloped, not one of 
them has been divorced, not one of them 
has in any way outraged public opinion, 
and yet they have all legitimately suc- 
ceeded. This one fact speaks vol- 
umes to the credit of the stage. 





THE LATEST VICTIMS OF PARESIS—MA- 
RION MANOLA AND A WELL-KNOWN 
LECTURER—PATHETIC SCENES, 

The curse of ‘‘show” people is pa- 
resis. It has become the one fate they 
look forward to, yet dread most of all. 
It really is phenomenal, the frequency 
with which this horrible, incurable 
‘‘softening of the brain” attacks the 
people of the platform and the stage. 





MISS MAUDE ADAMS, 


was fallen in love 
with by theclever 
and ‘‘dashing”’ 
young English 
performer, 
‘¢* Jack” Mason. 
The pair married 
and lived at New 
Rochelle in acot- 
tage ‘‘just large 
enough to hold 
content” and one 
or two friends. 
There were al- 
ways ‘fone or 
two,” generally 
‘* two,” friends 
availing them- 
selves of the hos- 
pitalities of the 
cottage, and the Sunday reunions insum- 
mer-time were charming. The com- 
pany dined and supped under the trees, 
and in her hopeful moods the hostess 
would dream of residing in her ‘‘ Para- 
dise”’ all the year round ‘‘ with Jack.” 

Now she is an inmate of an insane 
asylum, and “‘ Jack” visits her as often 
as he can and cheers her as best he can. 
But even in her madness she keeps on 
singing. Her voice, too, always sweet, 
has become sweeter since her madness. 
The poor demented singer warbles like 
a bird. One scarce knows whether to 
rejoice or weep at such conditions. 
Her music makes her happier, but oh, 
it makes her friends sadder—the con- 
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AGNES MILLER. 


trast between the song and the singer 
is sO great. 

As for ‘‘ Jack” Mason, he is affected, 
to tears. ‘‘He cried like a baby when 
he heard. her sing,” says a reporter 
describing an episode in the asylum. 
‘*Cried like a man” it should have been 
said. The creature who would not 
‘*cry” under such circumstances is less 
than ‘‘man.” 

But the husband hopes that in time 
his sweetheart-wife may yet recover. 
‘‘Her mind will be restored some day 
through her voice, I feel—I know,” 
he recently remarked. 

But no one entertains such a hope in 
the case of the lecturer, The physi- 
cians have pronounced him abso- 
lutely incurable. His near and dear 
friend J. B. Studley, the old-school 
tragedian, has resigned himself to the 
situation, and never expects his ‘‘chum”’ 
to recognize him again, in this world, 
at least. 

The lecturer made money for a 
series of years with his illustrated lec- 
tures. It is stated that at one time he 
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was worth over one hundred thousand 
dollars. Then the dark days came. 
He had a large and money-spending 
family, business matters went wrong, 
he was threatened with poverty, and 
was driven crazy. 

And not long since Madame Fursch- 
Madi, the Wagnerian prima donna, was 
threatened with paresis, but escaped 
through death. 

Fursch-Madi at one time was the suc- 
cessful rival of Christine Nilsson, and 
New York was at her feet. It isan open 
secret that an old millionaire in the very 
central circle of the ‘‘ Four Hundred” 
became infatuated with her fame and 
voice, but she heeded not. And yet 
this peerless prima donna died in an 
obscure Jersey village in straitened cir- 
cumstances. But death saved her from 
worse—paresis. 


MIND OR MONEY—THEN AND NOW— 
PLAYS, PERFORMERS AND THEATERS AS 
THEY WERE AND AS THEY ARE—THE 
‘*BUSINESS ”” END OF THE THEATER 
vs. THE ‘‘ PROFESSIONAL” END. 
When, in a semi-critical as well as 

reminiscent mood, the ‘‘ old-timer,” 
smoking his after-the-theater cigar, 
dampens the enthusiasm of some 
younger man who is just beginning 
to enjoy the theaters by assuring 
him with a sigh that he can never, 
never see such plays and such actors 
as the ‘‘old-timer’”’ has seen and heard 
in the years gone by, is it any won- 
der that the younger man shrugs his 
shoulders, laughs incredulously, and 
dubs his companion ‘‘ an old fogy ?” 

And probably in his memories of the 
past the elder man is unconsciously 
unjust to the present. But after all, 
does not the ‘‘old fogy” speak the 
truth ? 

Do dramatists write such plays, such 
brilliant literary and dramatic plays, 
full alike of poetry and human nature, 
‘‘language’”’ and ‘‘ situations,” as were 
written by Sheridan Knowles and Bul- 
wer, for example, to say nothing of the 
earlier playwrights? Has Tom Taylor 
a worthy successor? Does anybody 


write such plays as ‘‘ Ingomar,” ‘* The 
King of 


Marble Heart,” or ‘*The 
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the Commons” nowadays? Has any 
one, can any one supply the void left 
by Dion Boucicault? What living 
American, Englishman, or Irishman 
could give birth to a burlesque worthy 
to be mentioned with ‘‘ Pocahontas ?” 
And are there such actors and actresses 
on the stage as there have been ? 

Who rivals Edwin Forrest, Edwin 
Booth, William Wheatley, Lester Wal- 
lack, Burton, Brougham, Charlotte 
Cushman, Lucille Western in ‘‘ The 
Child Stealer;”’ Mrs. Waller in ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi;” J. B. Studley as 
Pescara ; Sefton in ‘‘ The Golden Farm- 
er;” Blake in ‘‘The Last Man” and 
‘¢ Jesse Rural;” J. W. Wallack as Fagin 
and the King of the Scots; John Gil- 
bert as Sir Peter Teazle? 

Yes, alas! there is a deal of truth in 
what the ‘‘old-timer” says of the 
past, and yet there is a good deal to 
be said in favor of the present. 

There was no ‘‘stage management” 
in the so-called ‘“‘palmy days of the 
drama” compared to that existing at 


this hour. The trashiest ‘‘ farce-com- 
edy” is ‘produced ” and ‘‘ mounted” 
far better now than was many a 
tragedy in the olden time. The 
writer has seen Forrest play Damon 
one night and Jack Cade the next 
with (almost) thesame scenery. Such 
an absurdity would be in 1894 simply 
an impossibility. And all the acces- 
sories and accompaniments of a play 
are now of an infinitely higher order. 
The music, lights, dresses, and gen- 
eral arrangements of a theater are be- 
yond even comparison. 

All that money can do for the thea- 
ter is now done. 

And herein lies the main cause of 
the difference between the drama now 
and the drama then. Then the pro- 
fessional end, so to speak, of the 
theater was the more prominent; now 
the business end is on top. 

The old-time managers were all ac- 
tors; very few, if any, of the managers 
of to-day are or have been. The man- 
agers of 1850 and 1860 wanted to make 
money, of course, but they wanted to 
produce good plays with good actors 
most of all. The manager of 1894 is 
a trained business man who ‘“ goes in- 


to theatricals” for the money in it, 


trying his best, of course, to give the 
public what he thinks is an equivalent 
for their cash. 
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THE THEATRICAL 


Each system had alike its advantages 
and disadvantages. Certainly at this 
writing there are more theaters and 
finer theaters, and more plays; and 
many of them very profitable and pop- 
ular plays, and more actors, more ac- 
tresses, more managers and more thea- 
ter-goers, and the theatrical business 
is now a recognized and often lucrative 
pursuit. 

But certainly a generation ago the 
plays were in every intellectual point 
finer, and the players were as a class 
intellectually greater. 

It was mind then, it is money now. 
Who shall decide whether the old-timer 
should weep or the new-timer should 
rejoice ? 
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THE LATEST SENSATIONS—THE NEWEST 
STARS, 


The two most-talked-about people 
in New York at presentare a lion tamer, 
Mr. Mehrmann, whose control over 
wild animals, as exhibited with seven- 
teen of them at once in a cage at the 
Madison Square Garden in Hagenbeck’s 
trained animal show, is something mar- 
velous, and Olga Nethersole, of Lon- 
don, the tragedienne, Marcus Meyer’s 
latest venture, who appears at Palmer’s 
theater. Miss Nethersole is London 
born and bred and has never appeared 
in America before. She is therefore a 
novelty, so New York is making the 
most of her, for novelties are scarce. 
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SAM SANDY’S RECLAMATION. 


OMEN should come to us only 
in dreams, or surrounded by the 
aureole of luxury, that idealizes 

their vulgarity,” wrote a celebrated 
Frenchman who died in a mad-house 
some time afterward. 

In Gulchburg, truly, women came 
to us only in dreams, and most of us 
would not have acknowledged the 
dreams; I, for one, albeit my dream 
was haloed with memory and there had 
been no vulgarity to idealize. True, 
she had jilted me, but that was because 
I—a fool of common clay—had dared 
walk in where angels should not have 
trodden unless they had taken the 
thirty-third degree of holiness. 

Actual count made by one of our 
number showed that we were thirty, 
and all grown-up men. No two of us 
had been known to each other previous 
to our meeting in this mining camp 
which the first-comer had christened 
Gulchburg even before he had set up 
his stakes; for, said he to himself 
(there being no one else to say it to), 
here is to be a characteristic miners’ 
settlement, and it should receive a 
characteristic name. 

Gulchburg was a hillside covered 
by trees, bowlders and cabins, The 
trees were chiefly oaks, the bowlders 
glacial relics of the Drift epoch, and 
the cabins planks and logs. Chipmunks 
and gray squirrels inhabited the trees, 
lizards and snails the bowlders, dogs 
and men the cabins. Including the 
dogs, failure to enumerate which in 
the foregoing census was an oversight 
of mine and by no means an inten- 
tional slight, our population was forty- 
two souls—that is, accepting the theory 
that the canine possesses such an article 
of spiritual furniture, which I firmly 
believe and shall endeavor to prove in 
another story. This heterogeneous 
aggregation dwelt together in amity and 
good-fellowship until the adventof No. 
43, whose name was Sam Sandy. 

Thereupon some little discord devel- 
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oped, for we could not extend the right 
hand of fellowship to a man who would 
not work, no matter how wealthy he 
might be. ‘‘By the sweat o’ yer brow 
shall ye chew three squares per day,” 
was a favorite aphorism of Si Hum- 
phreys which unconsciously had been 
absorbed into our unwritten code, 

I well remember the day Sam Sandy 
made his début in Gulchburg. How 
he came in from Silverine, the nearest 
railroad station and forty miles away, 
I shall not undertake to explain. Cer- 
tain it is that he did not walk, for he 
was too drunk to have done that; he 
did not come by the stage, for the 
driver said not, and I know the driver 
to have been a truthful man. How- 
ever, he came, and that is the main 
point. He came from nowhere in par- 
ticular and had no calling in particular, 
unless a continual calling for whisky 
can be said to represent such. He was 
drunk when he arrived, manifestly had 
been so from time immemorial, and 
evinced a determination to remain so 
for an indefinite period. He was first 
discovered in a recumbent position on 
Main Street, which was the only street 
in town. He was picked up and car- 
ried into the rear of the saloon, where 
he enjoyed a pallet and ten hours’ re- 
pose. Upon awakening he at once 
ordered the inevitable dram, and was 
promptly returned to sleep thereby. 
During the day I endeavored to con- 
verse with him between drinks. 

‘*Sorry to be unpleasant, partner,” 
he said, ‘‘but the truth is I want noth- 
ing but whisky and quiet;” and I made 
the mental observation that as between 
his two wants he gave the priority to 
whisky. 

Drinks over Joe Kipp’s bar sold at 
fifty cents retail, fancies one dollar; 
yet Sam Sandy seemed to have no 
limit of purchase, and he always paid 
in United States silver coin instead 
of the gold-dust which was the current 
exchange, 
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As the new-comer did not become a 
miner like the rest of us, we naturally 
grew suspicious of his purpose in set- 
tling at Gulchburg. He took up his 
residence in a little shack higher on 
the hillside than the camp proper—a 
domicile which had been abandoned 
by Si Humphreys because his partner 
had died there of delirium tremens and 
Si imagined the place to be ‘‘hanted.” 
The partner was buried under the dirt 
floor of the shanty, which as yet was 
our entire cemetery. Sam Sandy 
had been apprised of this burial, but 
he replied that he was not at all super- 
stitious and had no fear of the ‘‘hant.” 
So he slept nightly—and daily as well— 
upon a plank bunk almost immediately 
above the grave of Pete Harper, no 
doubt conceiving a sort of fellow-feel- 
ing for the victim of his own failing. 
Harper’s successor was a man of few 
words, but those words were couched 
in elegant diction, and this fact con- 
stituted one of the counts in the in- 
dictment tacitly found against him by 
the industrious population of Gulch- 
burg. 

‘*We do’ want no high-toned galoot 
sashayin’ round these diggin’s, nohow,” 
remarked Sim Leech, partly to a glass 
of liquor and partly to Joe Kipp, who 
had served him with it. ‘*What’s the 
use 0’ havin’ a ornery cuss like Sam 
Sandy a-slingin’ of dictionary English 
into this yere camp, I want to know?” 

‘“‘He pays his money O. K.,” re- 
turned Kipp, who by virtue of the 
revenue accruing to himself was dis- 
posed to be lenient with the loafer. 

As to myself, at first I coincided 
with the general sentiment in opposi- 
tion to Sam Sandy, chiefly because 
there lurked in my own mind a sus- 
picion that he had come to Gulchburg 
as a spy in the employ of some capi- 
talist of the East who had heard of our 
camp as a place likely to develop as- 
tonishing deposits of pay ore, and who 
desired information at first hand in 
order that he might get in on the 
ground-floor, in commercial vernacular. 
This suspicion was dispelled, however, 
by an incident which occurred during 
the third week of the disturber’s resi- 
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dence in the midst of us. A dozen of 
us were discussing that old familiar 
topic, Woman, one night, when Sam 
Sandy came staggering into Kipp’sand 
flipped down a half-dollar on the bar, 
It was clearly evident that the drunk- 
ard was verging perilously near the 
black hell of delirium tremens, for the 
wild glare in his eyes and the spas- 
modic muscular twitching of his whole 
frame betokened the imminent onset. 
Sim Leech had just remarked in his 
deprecatory drawl: 

‘¢Dang women, anyhow! I’druther 
have a good healthy dog round the 
house than any blamed ornery woman 
Iever see yet. Women is all dang 
fools!” 

Just then Sam Sandy did a most 
remarkable thing: he set down his 
glass only half emptied. Then he 
turned his fiery gaze full and fierce 
upon the traducer of our mothers and 
our sweethearts. Steadying his shak- 
ing form by clutching the bar, he 
drew himself up almost majestically as 
he said in a bold but husky voice: 

‘*Mr. Leech, your observation is un- 
worthy of a man.” 

Whether it was the  enchaining 
mania of Sam Sandy’s eyes which 
restrained Leech from whipping out 
his revolver and dispensing with an 
undesirable citizen then and there, or 
whether it was the sublime fearless- 
ness with which the words were ut- 
tered, I shall leave to conjecture: it 
is a fact that Leech did not move, 
but sat rigid under the speaker's 
glare. It was several seconds before 
Sam Sandy continued: 

“Women,” he said, ‘‘are God’s 
best gifts to men, and I retain just 
enough of my former manhood to re- 
sent any imputation cast upon them 
by another of my sex. While I yet 
live, the poison breath of slander 
shall not wither the white flowers of 
this world’s wilderness without my 
voice being lifted upin protest. Gen- 


tlemen, I have not long to live, for I 
have come here for the express pur- 
pose of drinking myself to death, and 
thus terminating the existence of a 
being whose inordinate appetite for 
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liquor has caused him to lose the 
affection of the truest and sweetest 
woman on God’s_ footstool. How 
could she continue loving a drunken 
wretch like me? I came away from 
her, knowing that my absence would 
be a thousand times better than my 
presence. I came here, out of the 


’ world, to die a dog’s death as I de- 


serve, and thereby to free this good 
woman from the bond which unites her 
with such an unworthy wretch as liquor 
has made me. Iamunarmed. What- 
ever happens to me, I shall carry 
down into my grave beside that other 
drunkard on the hillside yonder the 
consciousness that with perhaps my 
last breath I have resented a vile slur 
against that sex of which my wife is 
the noblest example I have known— 
and that consciousness will make my 
dust blossom when my accursed soul 
has left it!” 

He walked out, leaving the half- 
glass of liquor untouched, and we 
watched him climbing slowly to the 
graveyard shanty up the steep hillside; 
and to me it seemed that Sam Sandy 
was walking directly into the north 
star, which flung down inviting rays 
over the crest. Thereafter I be- 
friended the man as best I could. 
Sim Leech muttered in suppressed 
rage for some moments after the 
champion of womankind left the 
saloon, but he made no further sign. 

A few days after this episode Joe 
Kipp astonished the gathering in his 
saloon by announcing that Sam Sandy 
had been there just before dusk for 
his regular liquor, and had also bor- 
rowed a six-shooter, stating that he 
desired to shoot a squirrel. 

‘*] bet the preacher’s a-layin’ fer 
me,” was Sim Leech’s comment, ‘‘an’ 
I’d jest like to play a dooet o’ pop- 
gun music ’longside o’ him.” 

The next morning it transpired that 
Sam Sandy, instead of shooting a 
squirrel, had shot and killed one of the 
regular population of Gulchburg—no, 
not Sim Leech, merely a long, lank dog 
which had belonged to Pete Harper, 
deceased. 

Now the killing of a dog in Gulch- 


burg was a serious offense. One might 
have toppled over a Chinaman or a 
Mexican, had either of those person- 
ages been present, and the act would 
have enveloped him with an aureole; 
but to kill a dog—an unarmed dog— 
was the unpardonable sin somewhere 
referred to in holy writ. The report 
soon spread, Sim Leech being its dif- 
fusive genius, and ia half an hour every 
man within a quarter of a mile dropped 
his pick and fell in line at Kipp’s to 
march upon the graveyard shanty, their 
evident design being to increase forth- 
with the underground population 
thereof. Sim Leech kicked the dead 
dog away from the docr outside and 
entered the shanty without ceremony. 
Sam Sandy was asleep on his bunk. His 
worn broadcloth coat hung over the 
rough board in which Si Humphreys 
had cut, with fraternal tenderness, the 
words: 


PETE HARPER 
HIS BUNK 
WHICH WAS KILLED BY SNAKES 
AGED 26 YEARS 
AUGUST 13 1888 


‘*Wake up yere!” said Leech, shak- 
ing the sleeper roughly. 

The drunkard rolled over, opened 
his bloodshot eyes and arose to a sit- 
ting posture, letting his feet drop out- 
side the bunk. He was almost sober, 
having slept much later than was his 
wont. When he observed the crowd 
of men peering in through the doorway 
he evinced no particular surprise and 
no whit of fear. 

‘‘What can I do for you, gentle- 
men?” he inquired politely. 

‘¢T’ll tell ye what ye kin do,” replied 
Sim Leech; ‘‘ye kin explain to the 
citizens o’ this camp how ever ye come 
to murder a pore unarmed dog—that’s 
what ye kin do first!” 

‘**T killed that dog,” said Sam Sandy, 
‘because he had a habit of coming 
here every night and howling like a 
lost soul and scratching at the door. 
I couldn’t sleep and I shot the animal.” 

‘“It’s because Pete’s grave’sin there,” 
said Si Humphreys; ‘‘that dog was the 
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best friend Pete had; it always thought 
a heap o’ him, an’ stuck by him when 
nearly everybody else had give him 
the shake.” ; 

“Yes,” put in Sim Leech, ‘‘an’ 
now he’s got killed fer tryin’ to git to 
Pete’s grave. The’ ain’t no ornery 
woman on earth would ’a’ stuck by a 
man like that dog has; an’ that’s jest 
why I p’pose to clean out the man as 
shot him.” 

The champion of ‘unarmed dogs fol- 
lowed this statement with an action 
familiar to most of us in Gulchburg, 
but Joe Kipp stepped into the shanty 
and grabbed his arm. . 

‘“*Reckon you don’t keel over no 
man in this yere graveyard ’ithout 
givin’ him a square fight, Sim Leech!” 
said Kipp with an emphasis which the 
dog-champion knew how to respect. 
‘*Sandy, you’ve got my gun there in 
yer coat; he’p yerse’f.” 

Sam Sandy merely folded his arms 
and looked from Kipp to the rest of 
us at the door and then again to Leech, 
He said in a quiet voice: 

‘“*Mr. Leech, you may be correct 
in your surmise that no woman would 
cling to a man as that dog appears to 
have done, especially if the man were 
such a one as the unfortunate inebri- 
ate who, as I am informed, rests under 
that plank. No woman should follow 
a man to such an end, because no such 
man deserves a devotion like that. 
Now, gentlemen, I have no wish to 
‘defend myself. As I have told you, I 
-do not care to live 

‘“‘What the devil’s all this picnic 
getherin’ about ?” demanded the stage- 
driver, pushing aside the men near the 
door and entering the room. ‘Kipp, 
I’ve got the darnedest surprise fer ye 
that ye ever see, down to your s’loon. 
I’ve jest driv in, an’ didn’t find no- 
body anywheres round the ranch, so I 
casts about an’ sees this yere round- 
up an’ I hustles up to find ye. Come 





on down to the s’loon, all of ye, an’ 
if I don’t show ye somethin’ as’ll make 
yer eyes bulge out like a bung- 
Stopper, then Billy Barnes is a tender- 
foot!” 

Convinced by the stage-driver’s 
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earnest manner that something anom- 
alous awaited them at the saloon, the 
miners followed Barnes down the hill 
without further ado, Sim Leech even 
forgetting to carry out his purpose of 
avenging the murder of the faithful 
dog. I lingered a moment to speak a 
sympathetic word with Sam Sandy, 
who repulsed me almost rudely. 

‘I am not worth your sympathy, 
sir,” he said, pulling on his shoes and 
preparing to don his coat. At this I 
proceeded down the hill, joined the 
crowd in Kipp’s and inquired into the 
nature of the surprise promised by the 
stage-driver. 

The surprise was a Woman—first of 
her sex to set a dainty foot on Gulch- 
burg soil. Even Sim Leech appeared 
half-pleased, but all of us were em- 
barrassed. The woman was in the 
rear room, whither the stage-driver had 
conducted her for want of a fitter place 
of entertainment. The connecting 
door was closed and the men were all 
standing in the bar-room conversing in 
whispers. 

“Ve see,” said Barnes, ‘‘this yere 
woman takes the stage at Silverine; I 
asks her where she ’lows to stop off at, 
an’ she knocks me out by sayin’ Gulch- 
burg. ‘Gulchburg!’ says I. ‘Why, 
the’ ain’t nary woman there, miss ’— 
although she ain’t so young but what 
she might be a married woman, ‘Well,’ 
says she, ‘that doesn’t matter at all; 
there’s a man there I want to see.’ 
‘Who?’ says I. ‘Professor Alexan- 
der,’ says she—‘ Samuel T. Alexander.’ 
Then I says the’ ain’t no college per- 
fesser hangin’ round this yere camp, 
but she says she knows what she knows 
an’ o’ course I. brings her on; but now 
what'll you fellers do about her? 
Where’ll she sleep, an’ all that?” con- 
cluded the driver, anxiously. 

At this point Sam Sandy entered the 
saloon to acquire his morning liquor, 
considerably deferred by his oversleep- 
ing and the informal reception of citi- 
zens at the graveyard shanty. 

‘“*This yere man as killed the dog 
likes women,” growled Sim Leech. 
‘Maybe he kin take keer o’ the fe- 
male.” 
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‘*Is there a woman here?” asked 
the drunkard, half-incredulously, half- 
apprehensively, holding his untasted 
glass a few inches from his lips. 

‘* Yes,” answered Barnes, ‘‘an’ the 
sweetest, saddest-eyed critter I ever 
see sence my sister 

The glass fell from Sam Sandy’s 
hand and he clutched wildly at the 
bar. 

‘*Guess he’s got ’em shore, now,” 
remarked one of the bystanders to Si 
Humphreys. 

‘*No, he don’t look like Pete did 
when he was took with ’em,” was the 
reply. 

‘¢Pshaw!” exclaimed the drunkard, 
not having heard these remarks. ‘‘It 
can’t be possible! I ama fool! Here, 
Kipp, another glass—quick!” 

A scream was heard from the rear 
room—a woman’s cry of mingled ec- 
stasy and pain, of doubt and hope, of 
faith and fear, and, above all, of love! 

Suddenly the door opened and the 
woman rushed into the bar-room, her 
arms outstretched, and a light within 
her eyes that never has been seen on 
land or sea save by those who have 
suffered enough to comprehend. The 
drunkard seemed to straighten up and 
reel backward, but she caught him in 
her arms, knocking the glass from his 
hand as she reached him. It struck 
the bar and was shattered, some of the 
fragments hitting Sim Leech in the 
face. 

‘“‘Oh, Sammy!” the woman cried, 
‘‘why did you leave me?” 
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‘* Alice!” was all he could say. 

‘You must leave this awful place at 
once,” his wife continued, ‘‘and we 
will go to Silverine. We can begin 
life over again there where we are 
strangers. I have secured the princi- 
palship in the schools for you, and we 
will be happy again. Oh, Sammy, 
dear, did you think I had ceased to 
love you?” 

Professor Samuel T. Alexander was 
the soberest man in Joe Kipp’s saloon. 
The blood-clot in his eyes no longer 
foretold delirium: it seemed trans- 
formed into something liker a sudden 
dawn after a fierce and fearful night of 
storm. As he held the sobbing woman 
in his arms, close to his heart, he lifted 
his right hand above her head and 
raised his eyes toward the ceiling. I 
think, however, he saw through the 
ceiling into some realm invisible to the 
rest of us, for his lips moved as if he 
were saying something—recording a 
vow, it may be—to somebody or some 
being worlds away. Before he had 
finished whatever it was that he was 
saying, all the rest of us were on the 
outside and the professor and his 
young wife had the saloon to them- 
selves. Sim Leech made a remark in 
his characteristic vein which, being 
somewhat in the nature of a conces- 
sion, I deem worthy of record here. 

‘‘Begad!” said Sim, ‘‘darned if I 
don’t b’lieve a woman’ll stick to a feller 
closter’n what a dog will, er jest about. 
as clost!” 

Robertus D. Love. 


FAME, 


DREAM within the restless mind of youth; 
A hope—a pain; an intent that permeates 


A life. 


A name within the mouths of men; 


A bubble bursting in the air of time— 
A fevered living and a bitter death, 


And then—a marble slab. 


Wm. Sidney Hillyer. 
































A NOVEMBER IDYL. 


YNTHIA BENNETT stood at 


the gate and looked wistfully 

down the steep yellow road. 
She was a lonely little figure in the 
landscape. She wondered if she were 
not the only person left on Old Foggy 
Mountain that brilliant September 
morning, for surely everybody else 
had gone by and she felt just a little 
bitterness in her kindly soul in conse- 
quence. For the gods were smiling on 
the county fair that morning, else such 
regal splendor of sky, such silvery 
drifts of haze, such floods of yellow 
sunshine had never been lavished upon 
the hills. 

The deep silence was emphasized to 
poor Cynthia by the knowledge that 
all the rest of the world was merry- 
making, and even the passers-by, 
whom she had been watching for two 
hours, had ceased to afford her their 
momentary company. They had been 
coming since four o’clock that morn- 
ing, for it was sixteen miles to Martins- 
burg, and the county fair came but 
once a year, so that they who would 
not lose one of its delights must be on 
the way betimes. They had come 
from the farther side of Old Foggy, 
from Moriah, whose gorgeous banks 
lay just beyond, from Bethesda Settle- 
ment, and the valley of Rocky Fork. 
The Taylors had passed in a procession 
of eight wagons, the Jeff Taylor branch 
from Dogwood Creek and the Jim 
Taylors from the South Fork. Then 
there had been the Middletons from 
Zion, and the Grimms in the great 
blue boat wagon, and all in stiff shoes 
and holiday attire, with beaming faces 
and bulging dinner-baskets. 

Cynthia looked up and down the 
empty road and drearily drew her pink 
sun-bonnet over her eyes, stooping to 
pick a four-leafed clover. 

‘* That’s for good luck, anyway,” she 
said to herself, looking for another. 
She was startled by a hearty voice. 


‘*How de do? how air you? how’s 
yore health?” it said. ‘‘I ‘lowed it 
was the Widder Bennitt soon’s I turned 
the bend,” and a brown hand reached 
for hers. 

‘‘Why, Lijah Shobe, if I wasn't 
thinkin’ *bout you this blesssd minute 
of time!” cried the widow. ‘‘ Whar 
did ye come from?” 

‘“*‘T come from Rattlesnake Falls 
this mornin’. I’m livin’ thar with my 
dorter, Nance Angeline, she that mar- 
ried Bednego Pratt. They’ve bought 
a place down nigh the Falls, mostly 
corn bottoms, an’ they’re doin’ right 
wellon it. I reckon ye know thet I’ve 
buried my wife, she thet was Sairy 
Taylor?” 

‘*Yes, so I heerd. I was thinkin’ 
*bout that fust fair ye took meto, don't. 
ye mind, an’ we asked Sairy to ride 
home with us? Well, I’m right sorry 
fur ye. Won’t ye ‘light an’ hev a cheer, 
Mr. Shobe?”’ 

‘*No, thank’ee, widder,” answered 
he. ‘‘I hev to go to Zion to fetch a 
new corn cutter. Bednego broke his’n 
all to smash las’ night.” 

‘*Well, yore critter acts dry, sniffin’ 
toward the troft; give hima drink, 
anyway; it’s middlin’ warm this morn- 
in’. Mebbe you'll have a gourd o’ 
buttermilk yourself; it’s more wettiner 
than what water is.” 

**T don’t keer if I do, widder. I’ve 
come a right smart piece an’ I won’t 
hev no other chance ’fore I git to Zion. 
What air ye doin’ to home to-day? 
Never mind, I kin open the gate. Our 
folks is all gone to the fair.” 

**So’s our’n, all but me, but John, 
that’s my son, ye know, an’ Elmira 
‘lowed the trip was too much fur me. 
I ain’t so young as I used to be, an’ 
they wasn’t no room, no way.” 

‘*Sho, now, widder, jest shet up 
*bout agein’!” exclaimed Mr. Shobe. 
‘*Why, you look younger now than 
you did the last time I seen ye, at 
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Billy Pollock’s buryin’ ’fore I moved 
up to Wood County, nigh seven year 
ago! Agein’—sho! Ef the gals now- 
adays looked as young—why, widder, 
you’re as plump as a patridge, an’ your 
cheeks lqoks like pineys this min- 
ute e 

‘‘Oh, go ‘long now, Mr. Shobe; 
ye’re jest foolin’ now, an’ ye know it’s 
a-praisin’ up an’ a-complimentin’ of a’ 
old woman that’s a_ grandmother. 
Won’t ye ’light an’ come in tell I run 
down sullar fur the buttermilk?” 

Mr. Shobe hesitated for a moment, 
as his horse stood with dripping mouth 
over the trough, and then dismounted 
and followed hts hostess to the house, 
leaving the horse to refresh himself 
upon the thick rich grass around the 
well. There was a straight-backed 
wooden chair on the porch, into which 
the visitor dropped with a long sigh. 

‘*Yas, I’ve hed a powerful sight o’ 
hard luck, widder, sence I seen ye 
last,” he remarked, with the glass of 
creamy buttermilk in his hand. 

‘*Dear suz, I reckon ye hev!” she 
replied. ‘‘I know ye’ve buried yer 
wife, an’ that sort o’ breaks a body up. 
I’ve been through it myself.” 

The widow had a soft voice and 
sympathetic lines about her puckered 
mouth. Her guest shook his head 
mournfully... 

‘*Yas, yas, I’ve been through the 
flint mill. Sairy died a year ago las’ 
harvest—wust time she could ‘a’ took. 
Ye mind what a wonderful stirrin’ 
woman she was, an’ sot in her ways— 
all them Jeff Taylors is sot—an’ she 
wouldn’t hev no hired help. Both the 
gals was married an’ gone long ago. 
Mary Seraphine, she married Peter 
Grimm, old Josey Grimm’s son down 
nigh Captine—just a leetle more, 
’bleeged to ye; mighty fine buttermilk; 
ye must hev good stock—an’ Nance 
Angeline, she thet I’m livin’ with now, 
married Bednego Pratt, son of ole 
Preacher Pratt thet used to preach in 
the log meetin’ house when me an’ 
you went to singin’ school thar. That 
was a long time ago, widder, an’ we 
hed mighty good times thar. Yas, 
I’ve hed hard luck sence. It was 
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blazin’ hot weather an’ I hed a power- 
ful crap. Wood County is more of a 
wheat country than what this is, an’ I 
hed a lot of hands an’ Sairy was 


‘ a-cookin’ an’ doin’ fur ’em herself, like 


I tole ye, an’ she got overhet an’ just 
tuck an’ died in her cheer at dinner- 
time.” 

‘‘That was mighty hard on ye, I 
do reckon it was,” cooed the widow, 
pityingly. 

‘*Yas, it was thet,” admitted Mr. 
Shobe, ‘‘ fur I hed to take the hands 
out of the field to help in the house 
tell we could get the gals thar, an’ then 
it rained on my wheat the day of the 
buryin’, an’ the heft of it musted in 


the shock. Like to sp’iled my whole 
crap.” 

‘*Well, I reckon!” mourned the 
widow. ‘‘ They do say troubles don’t 


never come by theirselves.” 

‘*No more they don’t, nuther.” And 
Mr. Shobe tilted back his chair and 
looked sadly up into the luxuriant hop 
vine that curtained the porch. 

‘Well, I reckon you hey it right easy 
now, livin’ with your dorter,” said the 
widow, comfortingly. 

Mr. Shobe settled himself astride 
his chair before he answered. 

‘‘M—m, well, yas, it does ’pear like 
I ought to be well fixed thar, but—I 
reckon thet a body thet’s done fur 
theirselves is ruther hard to suit. Now 
Nance, she’s a_ wonderful  stirrin’ 
woman, Nance is, a reg’lar Jeff Taylor 
all over. I tole Bednego ’fore the 
weddin’, says I, ‘Bednego, I don’t ’low 
to tell no tales out o’ school, but,’ 
says I, ‘you'll find thet gal o’ mine 
hez the most uncommon lot o’ git-up 
to her thet ever you see.’ I reckon he 
hez thought sence thet I knowed what 
I was a-sayin’. Yas, I jest up an’ tole 
him.” 

‘* They ain’t no place like a body’s 
own,” said the widow, and her moth- 
erly voice contrasted pleasantly with 
the memory of the strident tones of 
the energetic Mrs. Pratt. 

‘*Thet’s so, thet’s uncommonly so, 
Cynthy.” 

And the visitor hitched his chair 
nearer to his hostess, tilted it back, put 
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his feet upon the lower rung, hung his 
soft black hat upon one elevated knee 
and grasped the side rungs as firmly 
as if he expected an earthquake shock. 

A meditative turkey-cock came cau- 
tiously around the side of the house, 
and, after one or two inquiring clucks, 
unfurled his plumage and _ strutted 
pompously before the guest. A long- 
legged Shanghai rooster hopped upon 
the low porch and eyed him inquisi- 
tively, with one foot in the air. 

The widow slyly peeped at the re- 
flection of her round little face in one 
of the shining tin pans inverted on a 
bench, and pushed back a lock of hair 
by its aid. Mr. Shobe had fallen into 
deep meditation. The sun crept 
around the house and shone through 
the thick vine upon the clean floor. 
The marigolds and poppies exhaled a 
rank odor in the heat, while the clump 
of prince’s feather hung its pink 
plumes. ‘A field of corn across the 
way stood in russet ripeness against 
the magnificent background of the 
wooded hill-side. The only sounds 
were the clear ‘‘ chip, chip,” of a red- 
bird and the sleepy hum of bees about 
a tall purple aster at the front gate. 
The drowsy air was full of sweet au- 
tumn scents, as if nature were indulg- 
ing every sense in a gracious revel be- 
fore the season of tempest and gloom. 

The stroke of the clock in the house 
roused Mr. Shobe from his revery. 

‘¢Wall, wall, I declare! There ain’t 
no tellin’ what Nance Angeline would 
say ef she saw me settin’ here! ’Pears 
like a body ain’t their own boss ef they 
live with their folks. I’m thinkin’ ’bout 
goin’ to myself, “fore long, ef I jest 
knew of a—a—well, ye see, a lone 
man don’t make much show keepin’ 
house—an’ Sairy’s been dead goin’ on 
fifteen months. It’s a lonesome way 
to live.” 

‘*TIt is that, but the ways of Provi- 
dence is past understandin’. We must 
take our ’flictions as they come,” said 
the widow, meekly. 

‘¢ Well, your’n ain’t so bad. I reckon 
you’re right snug fixed here with yore 
son. I heerd he got aright smart piece 
of land with his wife.” 


Itit 


Cynthia’s lips quivered. She re- 
membered the fascinations of the fair, 
the big pumpkins and turnips, the ice 
cream taffy, the glorious quilts and 
rag carpets, the shell frames and alum 
baskets, the races which the good 
deacon’s horses would run, the side- 
show where the bearded lady, the 
sword swallower, the two-headed calf 
and the glass-blower were all exhibited 
for ten cents, children half price. But 
more than all these she liked to see 
the people, the wonderful crowds of 
people: one would not think there were 
so many in the whole world unless one 
went to the fair. One year there were 
two thousand. And she could not go 
because her son’s wife had ambitions 
and wanted to take certain of her 
wares that would occupy space in the 
spring wagon. 

Something swelled in her throat, 
but she replied, loyally: 

‘*T hadn’t orter complain. Elmiry’s 
a good worker an’ a savin’ cook, an’ ef 
she hez her ways so hev I. I hain’t 
no call to grumble. ’ 

Mr. Shobe’s sensibilities were unusu- 
ally keen this morning, and he under- 
stood the unspoken side of this reply. 

‘* Wall, now, Cynthy, you deserve a 
good home. You was a mighty likely 
gal, an’ thar was them thet would hev 
done better by ye than them thet did 
get ye, not meanin’ harm to them thet’s 
dead an’ gone.” Which enigmatical 
speech made Cynthia blush rosily. 

Mr. Shobe rose and twirled his hat. 

‘*Mebbe I'll be ‘long this road agin 
this week, an’ ef I am, I'll fetch ye a 
watermillion. I see ye hev sech a 
scrawny leetle patch. Ef thar’s any- 
thing I kin raise it air a watermillion.” 

‘““We'll be ’bleeged to ye, Lijah; 
we've hed terrible luck with our’n this 
summer.” 

The caller drew a step nearer to the 
widow. She carried him back to his 
youth and he forgot the long years 
between. He took one more step 


to her side, and then a funny little 
sound smote the silence, which made 
the turkey-cock gobble vociferously, 
while the redbird responded with a 
sharp ‘‘ chip, chip.” 
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The widow turned peony red and 
slid away from the strong arm that 
was entangled in her apron strings. 
‘Why, Lijah Shobe, where’s yore man- 
ners gone to ?” she cried. 


Mrs. Pratt did not return from the 
fair in the best of spirits. She took 
only second premium on her plum 
‘** butter,” and none at all on her ‘‘Ris- 
in’ Sun” quilt and her homespun yarn, 
while she had to see Mrs. Bennett 
carry off the red ticket on her apple- 
butter, and what she was pleased to 
term her ‘‘ cow- butter,” in contra-dis- 
tinction to her jam and marmalade. 

Then she was tired and the children 
were fretful. Jakey had got sick on 
too many peanuts and Viry had spilled 
red lemonade over the purple silk that 
had just been made over from her 
mother’s carefully saved wedding-dress. 
Altogether she did not think the fair 
was all that it should be, considering 
the rarity of its occurrence. 

Her father sagaciously watched her 
barometer for several days. At length 
one morning he caught a propitious 
moment. . 
_ **Lemme git ye thet bucket o’ water, 
dorter. Ye hev too much to do. I 
think ’bout yer maw ever’ time I see 
ye Skirmishin’ round, an’ I mind thet 
she died on it too. Ye hev too big a 
fambly. I’m a nawful bother to ye, I 
know. I'll hev to-come on ye when I 
git old, an’ I don’t want ye to git plum 
wore out now. I’ve been thinkin’ 
*bout it a heap here lately. I’ve sort 
o’ been thinkin’ thet I orter take my 
team an’ the red cows an’ crap it fur 
myself. I’m so uncommonly onhandy 
round here. Yas, I’ve been layin’ off 
to take myself off yore hands. I think 
young folks hadn’t orter be bothered 
with old folks round when they’re as 
spry as I be.” 

Mrs. Pratt took her hands from the 
dish-water and turned so as to face her 
father, and gave him a searching look. 
He gazed in all directions but at her, and 
fumbled uneasily with a harness strap 
he had brought intomend. Mrs. Pratt 
spoke finally with great emphasis: 

‘*T’ll bet that Bednego Pratt never 





tuck that bar’l o’ cider down sullar 
when I tole him too, an’ it’s done 
turned hard. How much did ye drink, 
pap?” 

“*Oh, jest a leetle—half a gourdful, 
mebbe. It ain’t-turned much jit,” 
replied the old gentleman promptly, 
not catching the depth of her meaning. 

‘“‘Um—m, well, it can’t be cherry 
bitters, fur the whisky is all gone off 
*em an’ I catched Bednego a-suckin’ 
the cherries yisterday, so it ain’t that. 
Ye must be crazy, pap.” 

‘*She didn’t hev much agin’ it,” 
chuckled the old man as he rambled 
out to the woodpile, while Mrs. Pratt, 
the energetic, returned to her dish-pan. 
That evening she said to her. husband 
as they sat in the kitchen before their 
early bedtime: 

‘*What you s’pose ails gran’pap here 
lately? He’s been actin’ wonderful 
cur’ous.” 

‘*He air thet,” assented Mr. Pratt; 
‘*fed the critters sixteen ears of corn 
apiece, an’ give the bran mess to the 
wrong cow jis’ to-day; an’ yisterday I 
sot him to watch the million patch— 
somebody’s been hookin’ em like 
sixty—an’ don’t ye think they was four 
big ones stole right while he was thar!”’ 

‘*T reckon he’s gittin’ childish,” ‘e- 
marked the lady. ‘‘ Don’t ’pear like 
he’s ole ’nough, nuther, but I reckon 
trouble hez sot heavy on him an’ sort 
o’ gone to his mind.” 

And thus the subject dropped. 

John Bennett and his wife, on the 
other hand, returned from the fair in 
high spirits. They had passed the 
Pratts on the road and displayed their 
premium tickets gayly. Cynthia had 
anice supper awaiting them in the 
clean kitchen. 

‘‘Hello, granny,” called her son, 
heartily, coming in with the two 
younger children in his arms. ‘‘ Come 
and see what Elmiry’s fetched ye, to 
say nothin’ of premiums. She’s fetched 
you a new dress.” 

‘*Law, ye had no call to do that,” 
said the widow as she watched her 
daughter-in-law unroll the package. 

‘‘What do you think of that ?” in- 
quired Mrs. John with some pride. 

















‘‘Purple-sprigged!” exclaimed the 
widow, ruefully. ‘‘Don’t ye think 
it’s a leetle—jest aleetle—old fur me ?” 

‘*Old! Why, what air you, a bride ? 
That is just the color that old ladies 
have worn ever since Ican remember,” 
retorted the young- woman with some 
asperity. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought to have 
bought you a yellow calico or a red 
one instead of this.” 

‘‘Dear suz, no; this is jest the 
thing fur me, now that I see it good. 
I’m shore I'm ’bleeged to yer. I 
reckon I do fergit how old Iam. But 
I wasn’t sixteen when I married my 
fust man—an’ thet don’t seem long 
ago.” 

‘* Your first man, mothe 

‘*Law, do hear me talk! 
losin’ my wits! 
at the fair?” 

‘Near about everything, I guess. 
Did you have company to-day? I see 
two chairs out on the porch.” 

‘‘I was windin’ yarn on them. I 
thought it was high time to be settin’ 
up the knittin’s. No, they weren't 
nobody here—but jest a man stopped 
to water his beast, an oldish like man 
goin’ to Zion.” 

A few days after this Mrs. John 
Bennett was hanging out her washing 
in the grassy front yard, when an eques- 
trian drew up at the gate and spoke 
to her. 

‘* How de do, Miss’ Bennitt? how air 
ye? how’s yer health ?” 

‘*Why, Mr. Shobe!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘T haven’t heard of you in a long 
time. Wont you ‘light and come in?” 

The visitor readily assented, and 
dismounted, carefully bringing in an 
unwieldy bag, which he presented to 
Mrs. Bennett. ‘‘I was passin’ t’other 
day an’ I see what a scrawny little mil- 
lion patch ye hed, an’ I thought as I 
was comin’ this way to-day I'd fetch 
ye a taste of a million as is a million.” 
Mr. Shobe sat down on the porch and 
smiled benignly upon the small Ben- 
netts who came to see the melons, 
which their mother displayed with ef- 
fusive gratitude. ‘All them 
fellows your'n, Miss’ Bennitt ? 





I must be 
But what did you see 


Fine 


fambly. Live here all alone, do ye?” 
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-had_ sobered 
leetle . 
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‘*My man’s mother lives with us 
an’ a hand in the summer; the rest of 
the time John gets along himself.” 

‘*Le’s see, I must ‘a’ knowed John’s 
mother. Weren’t she a Reed—Cynthy 
Reed? ILreckon she’d mind me.” 

‘‘Likely she would. She’s not at 
home to-day; she’s gone up to Hannah 
Ross’ to help with the apple-butter.” 

Mr. Shobe nodded indifferently, and 
addressed himself to the entertainment 
of the children, making hollyhock 
dolls for the little girls and elder 
whistles for the boys. At length Cyn- 
thia returned, and seemed to remem- 
ber him without difficulty. She sat on 
the steps while he told her about his 
daughter's great luck with geese. 
Then he wondered why John did, not 
come, and, concluding he could not 
sit any longer, went away without 
leaving a message. 

‘*T wonder what he wanted,” re- 
marked Mrs. John, later in the day. 
**T just believe the old fool is setting 
out.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,” answered her 
mother-in-law, abstractedly. Then, 
with her back toward ‘Elmira, she 
added: ‘‘I reckon he’s lonesome, 
bein’ he’s a man, an’ men kin do as 
they like, an’ there ain’t none to hen- 
der him as I know of.” 

The young woman looked up quickly. 
‘*I s’pose he’s a good deal of bother to 
Nance, and then men don’t have the 
same duty to their children and grand- 
children that women do. What with 
minding the young ones and keeping 
up the knitting and carpet rags, and 
the milk and chickens to look after, I 
don’t see as a woman with nice grand- 
children and a good home has any call 
to get married.” 

‘*No more she hasn’t. That’s jest 
what I think. A nice old maid, now, 
would be just the one fur him,” re- 
sponded the widow, promptly. 


‘ One November morning, when the 
cardinal and flame color of the hills 
into umber and russet 
and the purple mist of the Indian 
summer clung about their solemn 
heads, there was a commotion in the 
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little community of Old Foggy that con- 
trasted sharply with the magnificent 
peace of the day. Search-parties were 
beating about the forests with echoing 
shouts, while little groups of people 
gathered at the fork of the roads and 
talked in mysterious tones. 

‘“*The folks went to Zion with a 
load of corn, and when they come 
back she was gone—she weren’t no- 
where.” 

‘*They’re draggin’ the well now,” 
said another. ' 

A stranger riding down the road 
stopped and asked what was the 
matter. 

**Ole lady lost—clean gone—can’t be 
found,” was the reply. 

‘An old lady? What did she look 
like? How old was she?” 

‘*Plump little woman, with red 
She wasn’t 


cheeks an’ brown hair. 
very ole,” was the response. 
‘¢ Did she wear a speckled dress and 
a red shawl?” asked the stranger. 
‘*T don’t know if she wore ’em or 
not, but them was her best duds,’’ re- 
plied a neighbor, 
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‘* Well, then, I guess she’s all right,” 
said the man. ‘‘I’m the squire from 
Buckskin Township, an’ I rather think 
I married*that old lady with red cheeks 
to an oldish man in a butternut suit, 
drivin’ a span of grays to a green 
wagon full of house plunder, an’ with 
two red cows tied behind. Names was 
Shobe an’ Bennett. I reckon you 
needn’t hunt any more; they’re all 
right; never hitched a loviner couple. 
Goin’ up to Wood County, they said.” 

‘* Married!” came in a chorus from 
the group. ‘*Married! The ole 
ijits!” ‘* What did they want to leave 
good homes fur?” ‘‘ What did they run 
away from ?” 

‘*Mebbe they thought they knew 
their own minds,”’ suggested the justice. 

When Abednego Pratt was informed 
of the marriage, he shivered and said: 
‘*Some of you fellers go an’ tell my 
woman, won’t ye?” and added reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ Well, he’ll hev himself to win- 
ter, anyhow, an’ he wouldn’t ’a’ made a 
full hand much longer, anyway. ’Tain’t 
such an ill wind, after all.” 

Lizzie Hyer Neff. 


THE DISCARDED LOVER. 


TRIOLETS. 


ENEATH the window here 
I stand and watch the light; 
Her shadow may appear 
Beneath the window here. 
Yet though she is so near, 
My heart is dark as night, 
While ’neath the windows here 
I stand and watch the light. 


If she should lift the blind 
And see me standing here, 

I wonder would she mind, 

If she should lift the blind ? 

Oh, whirling, whistling wind, 
Call not her name so clear! 

Lest she should lift the blind 
And see me standing here. 


Mignon Villars. 











ACROSS THE TIDE. 


Up steps of Science weary man has passed, 
And now the height is almost gained, at last 
We reach out, dreaming we may surely know 
That Truth for which we worked and suffered so. 
But lo! between the soul and God full strong 
The tide of Mystery sweeps deep along. 
Thought cannot span the gulf whose waters roll 
Between the Master and th’ immortal soul. 
But as, despairing on the shore of Life, 
We sink aweary with the endless strife, 
Behold! a Cross, all stained with sacred blood, 
Falls like a bridge athwart the surging flood. 
And thro’ the bitter tears that fill our eyes 
We see God’s Rainbow Faith across the skies: 
From shore to shore the promise stretches wide 
Till lost in glory on the other side. 

Ethel Hatton. 


CITIZENSHIP AND PARTISAN- 
SHIP. 


HE intelligent discussion of ques- 
tions of public policy and of politi- 
cal methods can never be hurtful. 

Patriotic agitation is the one firm rock on 
which is builded the grand superstruc- 
ture of American institutions. Take 
away this rock and the superstructure 
—where is it? Hence if any question 
affecting the public weal or woe cannot 
withstand the search-light of unpreju- 
diced investigation, let it go where it 
must ultimately go—into the unsuc- 
cessful matters of the past. For in a 
free and enlightened country like our 
own, ignorance and progress are at 
antipodes: 

So if we can disabuse our minds of 
all thought of party advantage or dis- 
advantage and bring to the discussion 
of political questions that which shall 
tend to make for the betterment of the 
condition of the public generally, we 
shall have done something in our 





humble and unofficial way for which 
our posterity, if not our contempo- 
raries, will be truly grateful. ‘True 
worth and noble endeavor always have 
a fitting recognition, although it is 
often slow in manifesting itself. 
Suppose candidates for political pre- 
ferment were tested by the views upon 
vital public questions which they are 
known honestly to entertain (not often 
supposable, you may say), rather than 
by wordy and high-sounding party 
platforms which they are often known 
secretly to repudiate: would not the. 
‘*business”’ of the ward-heeler and 


political bummer be very much less- 
ened, if, indeed, not wholly wiped 


out? And would not the administra- 
tion of public affairs be correspondingly 
improved? Would not the political 
arena be regarded as a fit place for the 
purest and cleanest to enter? 

There is much said and written now- 
adays which is in keeping with public 
sentiment, but which is practically 
opposed to the public welfare. Let us 
hope that a gy done ignorantly 
and unintentionally, although we know 
that selfish~ motives oftener dictate 
suchacourse. Thus it follows that the 
great majority of the voting masses, 
through the ignorance and intrigue of 
a comparatively few so-called leaders, 
are totally at sea to know just what is 
their chiefest and honest political duty. 
So it has come to be more and more 
generally recognized that in the con- 
sideration of public matters we need a 
more intelligent and more patriotic 
citizenship, largely if not wholly free 
from the narrow and narrowing bias 
of partisanship. This would give an 
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added meaning to the right of suffrage. 
This would make citizenship worth 
having. This would dignify universal 
suffrage as something more than a con- 
stitutional right. May the day be not 
very far distant when we shall realize 
a condition of affairs in this country 
not wholly different from what has 
been here indicated. 


Duane Mowry. 


BALLADE OF THISTLEDOWNS. 


Lighter and whiter than a flying flake 

Of winter snows through wan air winnowing, 
The thistledowns their sudden journeys take 
O’er meadows wide in vagrant wandering. 

No more shall they to earth reluctant cling 

As a moss-lined and slowly sinking stone 

Left lying in an outer waste alone, 

Beside the edge of some remote morass, 

But high they toss above the fields new-mown, 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 


Below, a striped and timid garter-snake 

Glides through the morning mist-lace glistening 
On trailing vines that tremble, half-awake, 
Then disappears, in mist enveloping; 

From weed to weed the agile spiders swing, 
Their ropes of pearl in filmy tether shown; 

The crickets lie, in utter silence, prone, 

And west and south the tall cloud-phantoms mass, 
While here and there dim thisuledowns are thrown, 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 


The drowsy atmosphere in lines opaque 
Leans to the sun, that fast is gathering 
The last faint dews, his fiery thirst to slake, 
While swallows dip, on ever-restless wing. 
Across a dusty road the robins sing 
And bumble-bees upon the clover drone, 
While thistledowns in airy spaces lone 
Along the skies in happy freedom pass, 
Voyaging afar to mystic climes unknown, 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 
ENVOI. 
Prince, so shall we, in patient monotone 
Know life’s dull ways, till, very weary grown, 
We fall asleep as death inverts the glass; 
The while our souls through endless time are 
blown 

Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 

Ernest McGaffey. 


DO MEN REALLY LIKE SILLY 
WOMEN? 


ERTAINLY appearances would 
tend toward a decision,in the 
affirmative. It needs only casual 

observation to convince us that it is 
chiefly to women of unobtrusive intel- 
lect that the greater part of the mascu- 
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line element directs its attention, and 
investigation reveals that it is‘not only 
men of ordinary mind who find this 
type of -woman attractive. 

Lord Byron is accused of saying: ‘‘I 
don’t talk, I can’t flatter, and won’t 
listen except to a pretty or foolish 
woman.” This remark was made in 
reference to his impression of Madame 
de Staél, of whom he declared: ‘‘She 
has every sort of talent and would be 
universally popular if she would confine 
herself to her inferior talents, pleas- 
antry, anecdote and literature.” <A 
dissection of the principles which in- 
fluenced the poet-lord’s impression will 
solve a problem in social life which 
confronts us every day. We find that 
the chief social fault attributed to 
Madame de Staél is the habit of ‘‘de- 
claiming with too much enthusiasm on 
political or even philosophical sub- 
jects.”” In a word, the author of 
‘*Corinne” failed to pay sufficient def- 
erence to Lord Byron’s intellect. 

There is nothing so distasteful toa 
man as a display of learning in a 
woman, and nothing he resents more 
than to be made to feel that he is being 
instructed by one. Ordinarily, men 
seek in the society of women a diver- 
sion from the weighty affairs of their 
every-day business life, and they prefer 
to be amused rather than enlightened. 

We all know who is the most popular 
woman of our acquaintance. It is not 
the pronouncedly brainy woman, nor 
yet her more spiritually developed 
sister. It is the woman whose light- 
heartedness is proof against care and 
whose vivacity is an enemy to ennui; 
who charms us through the medium of 
a happy personality and does not bore 
us with the complexities of her inner 
nature. 

Much study is involved in under- 
standing the complications of character 
which belong to women with great 
depth of thought and feeling, and the 
perplexed mind of man turns from them 
with relief to the apparently shallow 
woman whose individuality it requires 
no effort to comprehend. 

After all, the truly wise woman is she 
who possesses the art of concealing her 
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wisdom; whose cleverness interprets 
the humors of her companion and who 
has sufficient tact to adjust her conver- 
sation in harmony with the moods of 
the individual. She it is who flatters 
the vanity of man by appealing to his 
intellect, and whose light conversational 
touch affords a soothing relaxation for 
his overstrained nerves. Such a wo- 
man he is apt to designate in grateful 
retrospection ‘‘adear little ignoramus,” 
blissfully unaware that while the so- 
called ignoramus catered to his mental 
requirements, she added to her knowl- 
edge of human nature the whole sum 
of his weaknesses. 

One of the most fascinating women 
I have ever known was pleased to give 
the impression of never having enter- 
tained a serious thought in her pretty 
blond head. When I asked her reasons 
for having willfully maintained an atti- 
tude of lamentable ignorance toward a 
remarkably clever statesman, she re- 
plied, with an air of wisdom that would 
have startled the distinguished politi- 
cian could he have seen it, ‘‘ Why, 
don’t you know ?. I wanted to interest 
him. I have given him something to 
think about, and he will decide that I 
am frivolous. What a pleasant surprise 
it will be for him when he finds I am 
not.” And, myself considerably en- 
lightened, I agreed with her. 

After all, then, to return to the ques- 
tion, Do men really like silly women? 
Perhaps it were well to vary the word- 
ing of the text: say, rather, Do men 
like really silly women? We are not 
so sure about that, and so as to end the 
matter, we will decide that it is only in 
semblance that they do. But we have 
seen that there is a degree of silliness 
which becomes an art, and that when 
properly applied it can be made a virtue. 
Why, then, should we be surprised if 
sometimes man is dazzled by its proto- 
type? Eva Addra Mithous. 


THE IMMUTABLE. 


Creeds crumble; tenets change and pass; 

Our dogmas are as frail as glass; 

Our fanes and temples fall; decay 

Doth eat our pigmy faiths away; 

Only the soul and the soul’s truth 

Are deathless and retain their youth. 
Robertus D. Love. 


III7 


MY PSYCHE, 


A joyous, bright-winged butterfly 
Flitted across my way. 

A gleam of gladness sweet as love 
Crept to my heart that day. 


Often it came and witchingly 
Beguiled my lonely hours, 

Dipping its saucy beak the while 
In all my choicest flowers. 


I gathered richer blossoms then 
To tempt the beauteous thing, 

Yet wondered at the charm so strange 
That set me hungering. 


But when, as by some magic spell, 
Into my heart it stole, 

I learned the secret of its power— 
The creature had a soud, 


Now safe enfolded on my breast 
I clasp and hold it tight, 
Fearful lest yet its golden wings 
May bear it from my sight. 
Mrs. Adell G. Welch. 


SELECTIONS FROM A NEW DIC- 
TIONARY. 


INE-GLASSES—A pair of spec- 
tacles through which to observe 
the devil and all his works. 

Truth—An ancient allegory. 

Nature—A vulgar defect common 
to the uneducated. 

Ridicule—A ball we all 
throw but none of us to catch. 

Fame—A smile on dead lips. 

Second Class—Those with whom we 
are not intimately acquainted. 

Boys’ Hearts—India-rubber balls 
filled with air; an impression made on 
one side will eradicate one on the other; 
that is, ‘‘A punch will cure a punch,” 
Two interpretations allowed. 

Nonsense—Any sense differing from 
our own. 

Jail—A place for the convicted. 

Congress—A place for the uncon- 
victed. 

Music—White fingers, rings, two 
discords, one concord, and a crash. 

Heaven—The unpainted perfect 
picture of the artist; the unwritten 
grandest poem of the poet; the unut- 
tered sweetest song of the singer and 
the tidings wafted on angels’ wings to 
Christianity. 


like to 


Ethel Hatton. 








SAID IN 


In these autumnal days, 


** When the frost is on the punkin 
An’ the corn is in the shock,” 


even the less thoughtful of us pause in our race 
through the busy world, run over in our mind’s 
eye the joys of spring, the delights of summer 
and the invigorating and inspiring days of fall, 
and come to realize that, despite all of our burdens 
and sorrows, our trials and tribulations, we have 
much for which to be thankful in the record of 
the dying year. When our good old Pilgrim 
Fathers set apart an annual day of grace and 
thanksgiving and so firmly established the cus- 
tom as to make it a day of national observance, 
I doubt whether they foresaw the marked in- 
fluence it would have through the centuries to 
come in making us all look out upon the world, 
if even for a moment, in a more serious and re- 
flective mood, and think of what we have been 
and are and what we hope tobe. Perhaps, also, 
of what we ought to be and are not. What have 
I to be thankful for? is the impulsive query that 
will occur to many minds with the first thoughts 
of the coming holiday; but if one will only pause 
and look about him he will find much in his own 
condition, no matter what it may be, to call forth 
words of thanksgiving. Perhaps I should except 
from this broad assertion the family turkey, now 
strutting about in fine feathers and fattening 
body; but even he, if he could realize it, would 
be thankful that he is so soon to go out of a world 
in which his only use is to be fed upon. 

And with what joy we look forward to Thanks- 
giving Day! The old folks tidy up the home- 
stead in gleeful anticipation of the coming of the 
boys from the city, and the girls, too, married 
now these two or three years, with their prattling 
little ones in their arms. Married? Why, bless 
me, says grandma, it seems but a day since they, 
too, were in arms! There’s a tear for the years 
with their lengthening shadows; but it’s lost in 
the joy of these little sunbeams that fall across 
life’s pathway toward its close, those precious 
bawling bits of humanity so dear to the heart of 
every grandma. The old hearth, with its wide 


open fire-place, must be made to glow and the 

logs to crackle as they never did before; the old 

table must have another leaf to make room for 

the new generation; and.the old china and silver— 

relics of the old folks’ wedding-day—must be 
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PASSING. 


brought out of their hiding-place. What a bitter- 
sweet pleasure it is to brighten up the old home 
for this annual reunion, and how deeply it moves 
us to sincere thanksgiving that we are again per- 
mitted to come together about the family table. 
So all hail to Thanksgiving Day! 


*s 


As a nation, in the matter of thanksgiving we 
are probably not unlike the darkey preacher down 
south who sent his hat around as a collection-box, 
and having poor luck with the brethren thanked 
them for returning the hat. We are not at war, 
as are China and Japan; we have no czar dying 
on our hands; we have no pretenders to govern- 
ment, as France has to deal with; and no burden- 
some standing armies to maintain in order to be 
at peace. Still, to use a current term, we have 
troubles of our own, and while we may truly be 
thankful for those we have escaped, it is equally 
a matter of relief to think, as most people do, 
that the hard times are now matters of the past. 
Business is undoubtedly reviving, and the safe- 
deposit vaults are being emptied of their money- 
treasure in the name of enterprise. Work is to 
be had. Altogether, there has been a decided 
brightening up all around of late, and a look 
ahead into the months to come does not reveal 
the sad and pitiable picture of poverty and dis- 
tress made so familiar throughout the land during 
last winter. 

2. 


No Paderewski this winter! What a shock to 
society first and the musical world next, for, 
truth to tell, with all of his unquestioned genius, 
society raged over the Polish pianist far more 
than did the music-lover pure and simple. The 
newspapers, I notice, are estimating the amount 
of money which Paderewski’s physicians, in or- 
dering him to abandon his American tour, have 
cost him, and one hundred thousand dollars 
seems to be a low average guess. Curious, is it 
not, that newspapers always put a money-value 
test to genius or talent? After Paderewski left 
us last season they devoted more space to imag- 
inative stories of his wealth of profits and of 
hair than to the serious discussion of his artistic 
merit and triumph. The truest note he struck 
here, according to them, was Uncle Sam’s dollar- 
note, and he struck that often and hard. In- 
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deed, if I remember aright, the newspapers had 
him married off to a young lady of dollars, if not 
of sense, as most American heiresses are sup- 
posed, though often erroneously, to be. 

Yet the society-music world must have some- 
body to rave over. It would never do to have a 
season without a hero. Who is to be the new one? 
What’s his name and whence comes he? Or 
she? For is it not time that we have some new 
star in the firmament of vocalists of equal bril- 
liancy and fixed supremacy with Patti—dear o/d 
Patti—whom we all love and applaud, just as we 
did, say, to be charitable, twenty years ago? The 
De Reszkis, Paderewski, Josef Hoffman and 
others like them have had a bounteous share of 
this world’s goods showered upon them. Why 
not, then, let us try to have Dame Fortune 
smile as sweetly this winter upon one of her own 
sex? Mr. Abbey’s plans, unfortunately, give 
small hope of this, for while we are to have 
Scalchi—unequaled in her own line—and Melba 
and Eames, we are not to have much undis- 
covered talent among either sex. A new tenor 
who has made only % moderate success abroad— 
Signor Francesco Tamagno by name—is_ the 
single exception among vocalists. Perhaps the 
new hero is to be one of the two ‘‘ boy wonders” 
who are to be brought over here later on for a 
series of piano recitals. It is claimed for them 
in advance that they excel young Hoffman in 
perfection of technique if not in genius; but it 
is a question whether we are ready to pay out 
our dollars again to see a mere boy tortured—for 
that is the only proper word to use—and his 
nervous system destroyed, perhaps, for life. 
That was the fate of the boy Hoffman, whose 
parents now have him at school and away from 
all music. 

2 

With our ocean steamers calculating their 
transatlantic record by the minute, with Niag- 
ara about to supply electric motive power to 
hundreds of industrial enterprises near and far, 
and with our printing presses turning out 30,000 
or more 24-page papers per hour—not to speak 
of other marvelous developments along similar 
lines of inventive genius—what are we to look 
forward to as the possibilities of the new half- 
century in mechanics? The eastward Atlantic 
record has been lowered to five days, eight hours 
and forty-four minutes, and the westward is 
{or was when this was written, but may not be 
now, so frequently is it ‘‘ broken”) five days, 
seven hours and forty-eight minutes. During 
a voyage to the other side a month ago, I 


IlIg 


found a mechanical engineer of known reputa- 
tion agreeing with the captain of our good ship 
that five days would be the ‘‘ record” time within 
a twelvemonth, but that that would be the limit 
until some new method of construction—produc- 
ing less resistance to the water—would be found. 
This declaration—that machinery could not 
stand any greater strain in ‘‘ speeding” than is 
now put upon it—I heard repeated by one of our 
foremost printing-press manufacturers. He 
asserted that he was satisfied that the maximum 
of speed had been reached, and that inventive 
genius would have to find its opportunity in new 
devices for the ‘‘ delivery” of the paper, in the 
pasting and folding, and in other of the mechani- 
cal details. 
se 


One thing at least in which I feel sure that 
the readers of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE will 
agree with me is in congratulation that the days 
—and nights—of political brass bands, torch- 
light processions and mass-meetings are practi- 
cally over for this year. The ‘‘spoils” are yet 
to be distributed to the faithful of the winning 
party at the present elections, but the home 
circle will see more of the men folk of the family, 
and the newspaper columns will not be filled 
with political denunciation or praise of candidates, 
to the exclusion of reading matter of real popular 
interest. The typical politician is a queer indi- 
vidual. I honestly believe he is born, not made. 
There is a peculiarity about him which cannot 
be acquired—it must be inbred. He is different 
from other mortals, and is as hard to put your 
finger on as was Paddy’s flea. October is to 
him what June is toa rose. Then it is that he 
blossoms out in luxuriant foliage, is every man’s 
friend, and has a keen eye for the beauty and 
cunning of the new baby. This effulgence, 
however, is short-lived, for if you look about you 
a few days hence you will find that the politician 
is conspicuous by his absence. If the people go 
against him he will flee to avoid explanations; if in 
his favor he will be off seeking his share of the 
spoils for his district. In either case he will have 
disappeared as mysteriously as he bobbed up 
last month, and will have gone for a year, 


2 


Perhaps I may be pardoned for intruding poli- 
tics into this Department to the extent of calling 
attention to the increasing determination of the 
voters in our large cities—especially New York— 
to break away from national party ties and to form 
alliances for the election of. municipal officers 
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who are honest and competent, without regard 
to their views on national affairs. Undoubtedly 
the proper government of cities is attracting 
more attention and thought from our citizens 
than it has hitherto been given. Taxpayers are 
beginning to realize that where the national tax- 
gatherer crosses their path or invades their 
pocket-book once, the local tax-gatherer does so 
a score of times. This is the basis for the agi- 
tation going on all over the country for the sepa- 
ration of municipal from other elections.. That 
separation once attained will, in my opinion, 
mean the extinction of the corrupt rings in both 
political parties that now rule our city govern- 
ments. The intense feeling against Tammany 
in New York City indicates the trend of the 
public mind, and where the seed has been so 
well sown the harvest must sooner or later be 


reaped. 
a 


With vivid recollections of the wearisome 
months of speech-making in our national Senate 
on the tariff and silver questions, there is none 
of us, I believe, who would not welcome some 
sign of the growth here of that sentiment which 
has led to the adoption by the New Zealand 
Legislature of a time-limit on debate. Thirty 
minutes only can be consumed by any member 
in a single speech on the floor of the house, and 
in committee no member can speak oftener than 
four times nor for more than ten minutes. The 
custom of consuming another member’s time is 
also prohibited, so that each speech must really 
be made within the time-rule. Senator Stew- 
art’s three days’ speech on silver and the other 
equally dreary and ridiculously long oratorical 
displays by his colleagues the past twelve 
months have undoubtedly made the country 
practically unanimous in favor of the limitation 
of debate. Talking against time is no longer a 
popular line of opposition fora minority party 
to adopt, for after the sorry exhibitions we have 
recently had it would be certain to meet with 
overwhelming condemnation, no matter how 
meritorious the argument. The people now 
want their legislators to legislate and not to talk; 
they want action. No one reads or is influenced 
in the slightest degree by long-winded speeches. 
They do, however, read and give thought to 
quick, bright and brief debates, and some of our 
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dignified Senators are beginning to appreciate 
the changed conditions. I have no doubt that a 
‘*closure” rule will be adopted by the Senate the 
next time that one is brought to a vote in that 
body. Public sentiment is so strongly in its 
favor that no Senator dare put himself in the 
way of it, even if they are not all convinced by 
this time that the Senate and its deliberative 
rules are no longer regarded by the people as 
sacred relics of the past. Weare not far from 
the day, I believe, when the man who would at- 
tempt a ten-hour speech in any legislative body 
would seal his political doom, 


es 


What other generations will say and think of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes it would be idle to con- 
jecture, but of this we can be certain—that there 
is none among American men of letters whom 
his contemporaries so delighted to honor and ad- 
mire as the genial, warm-hearted, good-natured 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, who passed 
away so peacefully and calmly a few days ago, 
lacking but thirteen years ofe full century of life. 
The people of two continents and many tongues 
have joined in doing homage to the memory of 
the man whose vigorous yet beautiful thought, 
whose pathos and humor, and above all, whose 
influence in letters and life were always uplifting 
and exhilarating; and there is, therefore, no 
word or phrase that can be said in this Depart- 
ment touching his nobility of character or wide- 
horizoned range of mental vision that would not 
be mere repetition. Dr. Holmes was an unusual 
man in that he was scientist, philosopher, poet 
and wit all in one; and he was an unusual man 
also in that for sixty years of his life he held a 
fixed place in the eyes of the world, strengthen- 
ing it as years brought to him old age but new 
impulse; joyous, refreshing vitality and lively 
fancy, making us all feel that the world is better 
for his having been in it. I shall not dwell upon 
Holmes’ permanency in literature. Outliving, 
as he did, all of that New England circle of men 
of genius and poetic instinct, in many ways sur- 
passing all of them in his influence upon his fel- 
lows, we of to-day and of Holmes’ day can say 
that the chair now made vacant at the breakfast- 
table will never be filled again. 


Henry L. Stoddard. 











AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


The Trail of the Sword, by Gilbert Parker. 
D. APPLETON & Co., publishers, New York. 
(Paper, 50 cents.) 

In ‘‘ The Trail of the Sword,” Gilbert Par- 
ker has drawn a vivid picture of the adventurous 
life of the time -when French and English were 
striving for the mastery of the New World. 

Brave deeds on sea and land, conquest and 
treasure-hunting, with diplomacy and love-mak- 
ing for variety, are skillfully blended into a fas- 
cinating romance which holds the interest from 
beginning to end. 

The characters are firmly drawn. The girl is 
worth fighting for and the rival suitors ever 
ready to measure swords for her favor; and in 
this day of stale and flavorless literature so fresh 
and inspiring a romance is a delight tomind and 
heart. 





The Search for Andrew Field, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson (LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, $1.50), 
is a story for ‘boys, the War of 1812 serving 
as a historical background to a stirring tale 
of pluck and peril. Andrew, an American boy, 
is ‘‘ pressed” and carried off on a British vessel 
on the lakes, and his brother and two boy 
friends follow his captors, seeking an opportu- 
nity toaid him to escape. Their adventures 
and eventual success have been well and simply 
related, and he will hardly be a healthful boy 
whose blood does not tingle as he reads this 
story of kidnapping and smuggling during the 
early years of this century. 





Brother Against Brother, or the Civil War on 
the Border, by Oliver Optic. LEE & SHEP- 
ARD, publishers, Boston. ($1.50.) 

Oliver Optic has written boys’ stories for forty 
years, and now, at the age of 72, he announces 
a new series of the ‘‘ Blue and Gray” in six 
volumes, the first of which, ‘‘ Brother Against 
Brother,” has been published. The War of the 
Rebellion has already furnished texts for stirring 
tales by this well-known author, and his high 
reputation is maintained in this story of the be- 
ginning of hostilities in a border State. 

Two brothers and the two sons of each are the 
principal actors in this prologue of the war, their 
sympathies and fortunes being cast with the op- 
posing factions. 


The story is non-partisan and patriotic in 
tone, and cannot fail to bring those *‘ times which 
tried men’s souls” more clearly before the 
younger generation, as its historical framework 
has been carefully studied. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLEITS RECEIVED. 


The Gun Bearer ; a War Novel. By E. A. 
Robinson and G. A. Wall. Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, publishers, New York. Paper cover, 50 
cents. 


List, Ye Landsmen ; a Romance of Incident. 
By W. Clark Russell. Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Queen of Love. By S. Baring-Gould. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., publishers, Philadelphia. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Sorrows of Werther. By Johann 
Goethe. The Mascot Publishing Co., New 
York. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

The Rubicon. By E. F. Benson. D. Apple- 


ton & Co., publishers, New York. Paper cover, 
50 cents, 


The Rich Miss Riddell, By Dorothea Gerard. 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New York. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


Our Manifold Nature. By Sarah Grand. 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New York. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. - 


Observations of a Musician, 
bard. Published by the author. 


Outlaw and Lawmaker. By Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed. D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New 
York. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


Cavalry Life in Tent and Field. By Mrs. 
Orsemus B. Boyd. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
publishers, New York. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Man from the West. By a Wall Street 
Man. J. S. Ogilvie, publisher, New York. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Dawn of a New Era in America. By 
Bushrod W. James, M.D. Porter & Coates, 
publishers, Philadelphia. 


By Louis Lom- 


Cleopatra ; a Romance. By Georg Ebers. 
Translated by Mary J. Safford. D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers, New York. Paper cover, 50 
cents. 


Dr. Janet of Harley Street. By Archella 
Kenealy. D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New 
York. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

For Love of Gold. By Marie Walsh. The 
Mascot Publishing Co., New York. Paper cover, 
50 cents. 
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FORTHCOMING ARTICLES FOR PETER- 
son. — Among articles promised for 
early issues of THE PETERSON MaGa- 
ZINE are a number by prominent authors 
- on subjects of surpassing interest. 
Nearly all of these promised contribu- 
tions will be illustrated. 


Tue Christmas number of THE PE- 
TERSON will be a superb issue. A special 
cover will add to the beauty of the 
magazine. Articles of interest will be 
contributed by Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey— 
the author-artist—who will write of 
Venice, and illustrate many quaint 
scenes in this wonderful city of the 
Adriatic; by Henry Russell Wray, who 
contributes a unique illustrated article 
on ‘‘ Burros,” or Rocky Mountain don- 
keys; by Will Carleton, who furnishes 
one of his beautiful poems; by Gertrude 
Atherton, the well-known novelist, who 
contributes a pretty Christmas tale; 
and by a new writer, on ‘‘American 
Play-Writers,” with many pictures. The 
Christmas number will be handsomer 
than ever, and will be a representative 
American magazine at the popular 
price of 10 cents. 


ADVERTISERS should bear in mind the 
fact that the forms for December close 
November 12th. We are able to hold 
forms till this late day by reason of 
our owning and controlling our own 
plant, and advertisers receive the ben- 
efit thereof. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE has in- 
creased in circulation rapidly since the 
numerous changes, and we confidently 
look for a sale of 125,000 copies on 
the December number by newsdealers 
throughout the country; this quantity 
added to our very large subscription 
list gives a circulation for which ad- 


PUBLISHERS CORNER. 


vertisers are paying a very low rate. 
The advertising rates will be increased 
January rst. 


Your MAGAZINE FREE. — Present 
subscribers to this magazine may ob- 
tain their own copy for another year 
Sree by doing a little work among their 
friends. If you will show this copy to 
your friends and send us five subscrip- 
tions at one dollar each, we will send 
you the magazine a year as payment for 
your trouble. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—It is the pur- 
pose of the present management of this 
magazine to have in it only advertisers 
who are reliable and who will carry out 
any agreement they make in their ad- 
vertisement as it appears in this publi- 
cation. To this end we will refund to 
our subscribers any sum they may send 
to an advertiser in this magazine for 
which they do not receive what the ad- 
vertiser offers in his advertisement. It 
is of course understood that we cannot 
be responsible for sums lost through 
the failure of any advertiser. Our offer 
simply guarantees our readers against 
loss by fraud. When you write to 
an advertiser always mention the fact 
that you saw his advertisement in this 
magazine. 


Do you USE evaporated cream or 
unsweetened Condensed Milk, and de- 
sire the best? Then obtain from your 
grocer Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream, which ranks first in 
quality. Prepared by New York Con- 
densed Milk Company. 


RENEW PRoMPTLY.—Quite a number 
of subscriptions expire with this issue, 
and as the policy of the present man- 
agement is to stop the magazine unless 
a renewal is promptly sent, we hope 
every reader will renew at once. If 
your subscription expires with this issue 
and we have your renewal Jefore the 
2oth of the month, we will extend your 
subscription on our books to January, 
1896, thus sending you 13 issues for 
the price of 12. This is an inducement 


for prompt renewals, and cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the date named. 
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(“Venetian Vistas,” Page 1163.) 





